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Saturday, March 20, 1852. 


James River and Kanawha Canal. 

We have received the 17th annual report of the 
directors of the James River and Kanawha canal 
company, submitted to the stockholders on the 24th 
ult.; to which is added a report of subsequent pro- 
ceedings of the company, and various documents 
in yeference to the proposed extension of the water 
line to the Ohio river. The yeport makes a vol- 
ume of some 450 pages, and contains an unusual 
amount of iateresting matter. 

From the report it appears that the whole am’t 
of receipts of the company for the past year has 
been as follqws, vis: 


Receipts from canal from Richmond 








to Lynchburg .... 2... eee ceeeeee $222,113 57 

Receipts from Blue Ridge turnpike 
And ferry. .es cece cece cece coccces 1,291 11 
Receipts from Western improvement. 17,250 85 
Receipts from Tide-water connection. 4,485 20 
Miscellaneous .... 2... ce0e coos cence 7,420 00 
$252,560 73 


The expenses for the same period 
are as follows ; 





Current expenses Main 
FANG ccs atasivcnscaes $64,146 7 
Current expenses Blue 








Ridge road........... 916 00 
Current expenses West- 

ern improvement...... 12,380 04 
Current expenses Tide- 

water connection...... 969 89 
Miscellaneous,......... 3,608 20 

82,020 91 

Net income........ conse 0000.n0,000n nate am 

The disbursements for the year have 
been as follows: 


Annuity to old James riv- 


er compan $21,000 00 





Paid post notes and divi- 
GOR Sods Sodas cose cose 892 65 
Paid interest on compa- 
ny’s debt.... see. see2- 196,275 65 
218,168 30 
Excess of disbursements over net re- 
Cais sees fo cs cp casancce coon en. renee ae 
The estimated disbursements for the 
present year are...... eiius dade ved $382,978 72 
Receipts from the work are estimated 
BE cece ceccccces ceeecces eececece. 332,000 00; 





$50,978 72 
The whole cost of the work up to the present time 


of which the State owns three, and individuals two 
fifths. 

It will require some $300,000 to complete the 
Tide water connection, and pay the outstanding li- 
abilities on the second division, for which a State 
Joan of that amount is asked for. The construc- 
tion of the third division from Buchanan is in a 
great measure unprovided for. 

The whole amount of tonnage transported over 
the road the past year was 174,615 tons (against 
157,905 for 1850), the total value of which was $7,- 
092,086 2t. 

As the work at present stands, it can, after it shall 
be completed to Covington, expect to do but little 


is $10,613,544 23; capital stock, $3,929,866 16—| 


The company now feel that the time has arrived 
when the question of the further extension of the 
canal must be decided. The failure to make im- 
mediate provision for its completion, will be re- 
garded in the light of abandonment, A very large 
railroad interest is rapidly growing up, in whieh 
the State is deeply interested, and which threatens 
to supplant the former, in public favor; and should 
their lines be carried across the mountains, the ne- 
cessity for the canal will be so far obviated, as‘to 
leave no sufficient reason for its extension. A eri- 
sis has evidently arrived in the history of this work, 
and in view of this the present elaborate report has 
undoubtedly been prepared, and as it may be re» 
garded as presenting the arguments of the company 
in favor of the extension of the canal, we shall 
make copious extracts from it. 

The two great points made by the report is, first, 
the practicability of the water line over the moun- 
tains, and secondly, the superiority of the canal 
over the railway, as a means of transportation.— 
To these, we may add another point made, the 
greater economy of the latter, on the score of cost 
of construction. 

Our railroad friends will see that the superiority 
of the canal over the railroacl for certain purposes, 
|has yet stout defenders in Virginia. Maj. Gwynn, 
the chief engineer of the company, has argued.this 
point at great length; and as the interest at stake 
is one of vast magnitude, the argument merits 
careful attention. From the known ability of the 
‘author, it may be supposed to present everything 
that can be urged in favor of canals over railroads, 

We shall commence our extracts, by the publi- 
cation of that portion of Major Gwynn’s report, 
that relates to the subject referred to, 

COST OF TRANSPORTATION. 

The cost of transportation on railroads is one of 
the most difficult questions connected with’ the 
whole railway system. For a period now exceed- 
ing twenty-five years, I have been engaged in’the 
construction and management of railroads, and in 
all this long time, with my best efforts given to the 





more than pay the interest on the indebtedness of|subject, I have been unable to satisly my mind; 


the company, which is chiefly upon its bonds, guar- 
anteed by the State, leaving its stock a total loss. 
But what in Viiginia is considered of still greater 


vorite project of that State, during the whole peri- 





water to the Ohio. 


moment, the failure to carry the work beyond this|never published an opinion as to the 
point, is the abandonment of what has been the fa-|%f the transportation of. produce. per tom peramile. 


and up to this period, although I have been im the 
possession of all the facts that could be obtained 
from reports and from correspondence with: my 
friends engaged in managing railroads,.I have 
specific cost 


The fact is, there is no fixed standard for railroad 
transportation, because the cost is rarely eventhe 


od of its existence ; that is a water line from tid€}same per ton per mile in any two trains on the 





same road, The term railroad transportation, with 
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the prefix of a specific sum, would signify about 
as much as a declaration that would assign a given 
size to any feature of the Anglo-Saxon race. It 
would be as vain and idle a labor to look for two 
railroads ‘precisely alike, as would be a search for 
two human beidys with like proportions, stature or 
features. But if it were possible to find railroads 
with the same profile the parallel would not hold, for 
in order that they should produce the same results, 
each should be surrounded with the same circum- 
stances. The manners, the customs, the habits, the 
industrial pursuits of man must be the same on the 
one as on the other. The soil the climate, the 
cleared land, the trees bearing fruit, the forests 
which furnish tuel, the streams which furnish pure 
‘water, must not only be alike in dimensions, but 
should be equally distribute! along the line of each. 
The villages, towns and manufactories on the line 
of the one should be the same as on the other; and 
the markets at the termini of each should be the 
same. In short, to produce the same results, the 
panorama of each should be precisely the same, as 
well as the statistics carried out in all their details. 
They have no common characteristics for any 
practical good, except those which are derived from 
the varied pursuitsof man. In the cotton growing 
region they thrive and flourish, not owing to their 
forms and dimensions, but owing to the habits of 
the people in those regions. 
There statistics show that the local freight aver- 
s 24 per cent of the total amount of produce, 
and that the local travel yields $1 80 for each white 
inhabitant—while in those districts in which the 
staples are tobacco or grain, the freight average is 
uced at least 30 per cent, and there is also a 
great reduction in the travel. In the States engag- 
ed chiefly in manufacturing, such as the New Eng- 
land States, whete everything animate and inani- 
mate is in motion—where the forests in Maine are 
converted into houses, and planted all over those 
thriving and industrious States—where every man 
is pressing cnward with railroad speed in pursuit 
of fortune—there, railroads owe their being, their 
life and activity, not to anything inherent in them, 
bat because they so admirably subserve the indom- 
itable energy and restless habits of the population. 
In considering the subject of railroad transportation, 
therefore, we must after all iook rather to man and 
his pursuits than to the locomotive. ’Tis more 
easy to prepare the feast than to furnish the guests. 
The ditheulty which I have encountered in arriv- 
at results satisfactory to myself on the subject 
of railroad transportation, arises from the fact, that 
the railroad companies in their reports do not sep- 
arate the passenger from the freight expenses. 
With the exception of the Georgia railroad, and a 
few corporations in New York, where by law* 
they are required to keep separate accounts | 
know of no railroad company in the country which 
furnishes data (unless it may be the Reading rail- 
road company, whose last report I have not seen,}) 





* “ Among the complaints made against the pro- 
visions of the law by some managers, this require- 
ment, to divide expenses between passenger and 
freight business, has been the most prominent, and 
Ihave been gravely assured that it cowld not be 
done.” (See annual report New York railroad 
statistics, 1851.) 


+ Since writing this report, as in a note before 
stated, I have received the last report of the Read- 
ing railroad, in which I find the cost of transport- 

coal per ton for the whole length of the road is 
put down at 54:8 cents, or 58 cents per ton per mile, 
and the cost of transporting merchandise 99-9 cents 
per ton for the whole length of the road, or 1:05 
cents per ton per mile. 

An examination of the report will show that the 
following items, properly chargeable to transporta- 
tion, are omitted iv the above calculation, viz: 


Dumpa vece cee $98,842 06 


Freight on missing coal............. 4,563 22 
Errors in freight and tol! bills......... 177 21 
Motive power on lateral railroads..... 8,120 99 
Rents and ground rents..... oe 24,258 15 
State, county and city taxes.......... 5,355 34 
Profit and loss, interest, damages and 

sundries. .... e+. eeeeeeee eeee eeteer 14,096 18 





Total vee receresscvevvevvesceersere 155,413 15 


from which the cost of transportation per ton per 
mile can be inferred. The Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad company in their last report have omitted 
their usual table M, which apportions the.passen- 
ger and freight expenses. 

.The general omission of details in this respect is 
owing to the fact that the companies themselves 
have not the means of furnishing them; the man- 
ner in which their accounts are kept would barely 
enable them to make an approximate ratio of the 
expenses between the transportation of passengers 
and treight. With the exception of the Boston 
and Lowell, there is not a railroad corporation in 
Massachusetts, as I am informed, which keeps a 
rigid account of expenses with each department of 
its business, viz: its passengers and its freight. I 
have dwelt somewhat at length upon the difficulties 
of obtaining correct information, in order to show 
what little reliance can be placed upon statements 
which are made by many with seeming confidence. 

I have been endeavoring, as I have observed, for 
years to inform myself on the subject, not with the 
view of engaging in any controversy, but because 
the enqairy fell within the strict line of my profes- 
sion. 

Recently, since the subject has become one of 
great importance, involving, as it does, in my opin- 
ion, the completion of your improvement and the 
prosperity ot the State, I have conducted an exten- 
sive correspondente. From the south I have re- 
ceived no valwabie information, with the exception 
of a letter from H. D. Bird, Esq., president of the 
P. R. Co., which I annex.* From the north I have 
received some important results, which I will com- 
municate in the sequel. © 

Before proceeding to give the results of my en- 
quiries, and make some further remarks on‘ the 
subject of railway transportation, I think it proper 
to refer to a statement of the committee of stock- 
holders, made under the imposing weight of the 
authority of the state engineer of New York. The 
passage in the report of the committee to which I 
allude will be found on the 7th page of their report, 
ia the following words: 

** Mr, Allen, from the committee on canals, in a 
report made to the legislature of New York on the 
13th March, 1851, says: ‘The cost of transporting 
freight upon railroads is shown by the report of the 
state engineer to be 8 mills per ton per mile.’ ” 

It is my purpose to show that asa general propo- 
sition, Mr. Allen has misunderstood the state engi- 
neer. This I shall do by quotations from the re- 
ports of the state engineer on this subject, and by 
submitting a table of freights accompanying his 
report, which of itself will show conclusively that 
he was misunderstood by Mr. Allen. The report 
of the state engineer, to which Mr. Allen reters, 
was made tothe legislature of New York on the 
7th February, 1851. In that report the enginee: 
dwells particularly on the enlargement of the Erie 
canal, for which purpose, and for the completion 
of the Black River and Genesee Valley canal, the 
legislature appropriated a sum exceeding ten mil- 
lions of dollars, The engineer is very earnest in 
his argument in favor of the enlargement, and to 
the facts set forth by him may be mainly ascribed 
the success of the appropriation for that purpose. 
He says: “In order to show that the statements 
and reasonings I shall set forth are somewhat in 
unison with facts, I here append a statement of the 
cost of railroad transport, as shown on a few roads 
in this state and in Massachusetts. The Massa- 
chusetts reports do not divide their freight from 
their passenger expenses; this I have done as well 
as I could. 





By apportioning this sum between the freight 
and passenger expenses, the following, according 
to my calculation, will be the result, viz: 

For the transportation of coal per ton 
for the whole length of the road... 
Do. do. per ton per mile........... 
For the transportation of merchandise 
per ton for the whole length of the 
road nrans cence SASS 
Do. do. per ton per mile........... Ll 

* Subsequently to the printing of this report, I 
have received a report from General Alexander 
McRae, president of the Wilmington and Raleigh 


63°83 cents. 
*67 “ 
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railroad, which is deserving of a attention, 
and will be found in the appendix, 








“The law now requires our railroad corporations 
to report their freight and passenger expenses sep- 
arately ; in both states they are required to show 
their total movement. .So far as Icandetermine, 
this has not generally been very accurately done.” 

I now submit some extracts from the “ Statement 
of the cost of railroad transport,” above referred to, 
some items in Which will be corrected in a table 
presently presented, prepared by myself, in order to 
show the rates of freight prevailing un those roads. 
I quote also the statement of profit per ton per mile, 
The cost and profit added together will show the 
railroad charges or rates of freight. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
Cost perton Profit per ton 


Names. per mile. per mile. 
Western... ... scce cess coe.) 661 1-382 
Boston and Worcester....0:900 1/120 
Boston and Maine........ 2°158 2°602 
Fitchburg ..0. veccccceces 0:939 1-431 
Boston and Providence....1°770 2:378 

New York. 
Albany and Schenectady ..3°958 2-600 
Auburn and Rochester....1°798 2:407 
Hudson River............4°019 4604 
Utica and Schenectady ....2°797 2°573 
New York and N. Haven.3'172 1119 
Oswego and Syracuse..... 2:372 1:020 
Tonawanda ............. 077 3°793 


The report then proceeds, but net continuously, 
as follows: 

“The Reading road, its managers assert, can 
carry coal at a cost of six mills a ton a mile, he- 
cause the trains are fully loaded one way. The 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad company entered into 
a contract to carry coal at 1} cents a ton a mile, 
while their —a traffic was costing them over 
2% cents a ton a mile. 

“The estimates of their engineers showed them 
that the coal train would be fully loaded one way, 
while their other trains had an average movement 
much below one half of the power of their engines. 
Suppose that a train loaded with 50 tons cost 75 
cents per mile run, then the cost per ton per mile 
is 14 cents; but if the train is loaded with 100 tons, 
and costs 85 cents per mile to move, then the cost 
is ‘85 of a cent per ton per mile. 

“It is no doubt true that by careful management 
in every department, by employing well construet- 
ed cars and engines, trains heavily loaded can 
move atan expense of 80 cents per mile, and in 
case of many of our roads, where labor, fuel, etc., 
are cheap, for a less sum. 

“Tt is also true, that with a large business at 
command, and under the management of experi- 
enced and capable men, average loads of from 100 
to 150 tons may be moved, on heavy grades except- 
ed, each mile, by all trains employed on the heavy 
traffic, which is moved at rates of speed not exceed- 
ing 10 miles per hour. This would make the cost 
from ‘80 to ‘52 of a cent per mile as the mere cost 
of transport.” (That is, provided the cost per mile 
of train be 80 or 52 cents, an assumption not war- 
ranted by the preceding paragraph.) ‘“ Rejecting 
only the interest on investments, I am pertectly 
aware that no results have yet been attained to jus- 
tify this statement. 

“Tam purposely to state the cost of transporta- 
tion at as low rates as I imagine can, under the 
most favorable circumstances, be attained; and for 
evident reasons. Rates as low have been main- 
tained in cases where a strong necessity or impor- 
tant reasons required. 

“Tt has been shown to me that flour is now taken 
from Detroit to Ogdensburg for 30 cents per barrel. 
From Ogdensburg to Boston is 380 miles by rail- 
road; at 8 mills per ton per mile, (cost price,) the 
rate will be 33 cents,”* 

Now the estimate of 8 mills per ton per mile be- 
tween Ogdensburg and Boston was not intended by 
the engineer as a declaration that railroads do 
beannpoet at that price, but an assumption that they 
may be enabled to do so by improved machinery.t 





* The charge for transporting a barrel of flour 
from Ogdensburg to Boston is 50 cents per barrel, 
or 1316 cent per ton per mile, which is nearly 
three-fourths of a cent per ton per mile under the 
cost price. 

t As this subject involves the power of locomd, 
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The article, the cost of transportation of which was 
under his consideration, is flour, which the engi- 
neer states contributes, in a great degree, to give 
New York the command of the European trade; 
and the drift of his arguments and statements is to 
show that New York may be deprived of it in two 
ways: either by improved machinery, enabling 
railroads leading to Boston to carry flour at 8 mills 
per ton per mile, cost price; or they may transport 
it at a loss, relying upon remuneration from return 
freights, consequent upon building up a better 
market at the terminal point. But that by lessen- 
ing the charges through the medium of the Erie 
canal enlargement, the railroad loss would be so 
great in any attempt to divert the flour, it is not 
likely it would be undertaken, and New York 
would continue a monopoly of that article of traf- 
fic so essential to her prosperity. 

The following quotations from the report of the 
engineer, and the readings of other portions too 
lengthy to transcribe, clearly show this to be his 
meaning. He says: 

“ There is nothing in all this proving that rail- 
roads can transport as cheaply asthe canal. We 
are comparing railroad rates which will give no 

rofit with rates on the canal yielding to the state, 
in addition to cost and profit of transportation, a 
net revenue of over $2,5V0,000, or more than four 
per cent on the cost of all the railroads in the state.” 

Yet the engineer thinks “the business of the ca- 
nal can be diverted.” But with the condition of 
“good machinery, large loads and slow move- 
ments, nove with the present rate of speed on 
railroads) and to be applied only to the commodi- 
ties carried at low rates, the admission that such 
rates, if established, would be below the actual extra 
cost occasioned by this business, is not proving that 
they may not be established. The repcrt of the 
Western road shows that some of their rates are at 
the cost point.* They have an object in this, quite 





tive engines, it may be'as well to state that it con- 
sists simply in the adhesion of its driving wheels 
to the rails. If the power of the steam be sufficient 
to alip the wheels, it is exerting upon the locomo- 
tive all the force it is capable of employing with 
effect, and no matter how much greater the force 
of the steam in the boiler may be raised, it will not 
increase the useful power of the engine. One- 
eighth of the weight of the engine is usually taken 
as the useful or effective adhesion. No improve- 
ment in the machinery, provided the steam power 
is sufficient to comply with the condition above, 
can add any power to the locomotive, In general 
terms, the improvements which are spoken of con- 
sist simply in the increase of the weight of the en- 
gine. Just 20 years ago, the locomotive Roanoke, 
(the first that ran in Virginia) was placed on the 
Petersburg railroad. A locomotive of twenty tons 
weight, fitted up with machinery similar to that 
which worked the Roanoke, would possess as much 
power as a locomotive of the same weight operat- 
ing with all the improvements of the present day. 


* The charge on the Western railroad for flour 
passing over the entire line is 28 cents per barrel, 
or 1 4-10 cents per ton per mile, which is 161-1000 
of a cent per ton per mile dessthan cost prices. On 
this subject I beg leave to invite attention to the re. 
marks ot Mr. Hopkinson, of the Boston and Wor- 
eester railroad, which will be found in the “ pro- 
ceedings of the convention of the northern lines of 
railway held at Boston in December, 1850, and 
January, 1851.” 

“‘ Mr. Hopkinson stated, that when he went into 
the direction of the Worcester road, there was a 
bargain between that and the Western road as to 
rates of freight; that bargain was renewed in the 
spring of 1849, and involved different rates for 
winter and summer freights, to which he acceded. 
There never had been any reduction whatever to 
meet the competition of the more northern lines. 
He had consulted with Mr. Gilmore, president of 
the Western road, on that point, who agreed with 
him that it was a matter of no consequence to their 
business, and, therefore, there was no change made 
to meet that competition. There was only a change 
made soon after from the winter to the sammer 
rates, such as had heretofore been made every 
sammer, He was aware that the rates had been 
too low on his line, and he felt warranted in saying 





that they should not be sorry to let the northern 
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sufficient to justify the plan as a revenue measure, 
because it gives them other and profitable traffic, 
from which to earn dividends. This road would 
not pay expenses if it terminated away from a con- 
siderable market. These low rates tend to build 
up the terminating gon, by which they add to the 
paying business. The object and the p!an justifies 
.- acknowledged shrewdness of our eastern neigh- 
ors, 

“The famous competition between the Reading 
road and the Schuylkill canal reduced rates to a 
point as low asI have used, though they had no 
trade more profitable to rely upon for dividends. 
It is evident, therefore, that rates may be adopted 
on railroads which are below the real cost of trans- 
port for many articles, and I suppose that in all 
well devised tarifls this will always be so, simply 
as a revenue measure; that is, rates so low, that if 
no higher ones are charged, would result in actual 
loss. Could it be demonstrated that our railroads 
would car1y all the freight that would otherwise 
pass through the canal, and at rates as low as will 
rule on the enlargement, then no consideration of 
public interest would require its completion. Bat 
it is here shown that they can do no such thing, 
but that on the enlargement we can carry freight 
of all kinds, and in both directions, at rates below 
what the railroads can possibly accomplish, and 
still give the state a clear revenue of $2,500,000 
annually.” 

The above quotations show very clearly that Mr. 
Allen, whose construction of the report of the state 
engineer of New York the committee of stockhold- 
ers have relied upon, (as an argument for the re- 
duction of tolls on the canal,) was mistaken in his 
report to the legislature of New York in saying 
that “the cost of transporting freight upon rail- 
roads is shown by the report of the state engineer 
to be 8 mills per ton per mile.” 

For the present, I now take leave of the report of 
the state engineer of New York, and proceed to sub- 
mit such facts as I have been enabled to collect. 

As I have before intimated, the cost of transport- 
ing a ton of freight depends upon a variety of cir- 
cumstances. It will be at a minimum when the 
road is level* and straight, when the engines are 





routes carry every barrel of flour that now came 
over the Western and Worcester lines. What had 
reduced their fares was competition with water 
communication—the line of packets from Albany 
to Boston. He acceded reluctantly to the renewal 
of the arrangement, at the present rates of summer 
fare for flour; but Mr. Gilmore, who was a gen- 
tleman of great experience, said that the loss of 
that would cariy away other business, which was 
of value. The lines of packets from Albany to 
Boston were what had really kept down the freights. 
It was Mr. Gilmore’s theory, and seemed a reason- 
able one, that even if the carrying of flour was of 
no profit to the railroads, it was best to carry it, be- 
cause it would otherwise keep in existence a line 
of packets which would interfere with our business 
in other ways.” 


* “The following table shows the ratio of freight 
carried by the same engine on different grades, and 
also the multiplier or numer of engines required 
on different inclinations to carry the same load— 
the unit being a level; 


Grade of Road. Ratio. Maltiplier. 
Level .... .e0e sees cove veeel 000 
Ascending 20 feet per mile.. °476 2-098 

* 30 1 «- ‘372 2689 


7% 45 " -» ‘276 3°630 
.y 50 9 o- "252 3-960 
” 60 3p +. ‘215 4°647 
ie 65 — 1997 5°006 
2 68 -- 1913 5'227” 


See report of John B. Jervis, Horatio Allen, etc., 
commissioners appointed by the legislature of the 
state of New York to locate certain portions of the 
New York and Erie railroad, January 14th, 1847. 

The above table was calculated on the basis of a 
locomotive of 20 tons gross weight, all resting on 
the driving wheels. Adhesion one-eighth the in- 
sistent weight of the locomotive. Friction 84 Ibs. 
per gross ton of car and load. 

The ratio of the freight for a 
being to the gross load of cars 
to 10, 


eneral business 
freight, as 6 is 
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‘ 
working with a maximum load, when the load:con- 
sists of goods packed in bales or boxes of a conve- 
nient size and weight to be moved and packed with 
the least labor, when fuel is cheap and water good, 
and numerous other and smaller circumstances fa- 
vorabdle. This condition of things existing, it is 
manifest the cost of transporting a ton of merchan- 
dise will be the least it can be. ail 

As the road departs from a level and a straight 
line the expense of transportation increases. 
suppose the profile of the road be the same, then 
the variation in the cost of fuel oil, labor, and the 
almost innumerable articles entering into the ex- 
penses of railroad transportation, will more or less 
affect its cost. The cost per ton per mile on one 
road is no criterion by which to judge accurately 
what it should be on another. This is apparent - 
from what I have heretofore said. But in order to 
make more plain the fluctuations in the cost of rail- 
way transportation, I will here subjoin a few of the 
— involved in the regular business of a rail- 
road: 

1; The repairs of road. 

2. The repairs of wooden bridges. 

. The repairs of iron and stone bridges. 

. The repairs, removal and replacement of iron. 
. Wages of switchmen. 

. Wages of gate-keepers, 

. Wages of signal men. 

. Wages of watchmen. 

- Number of men employed, exclusive of thosé 
engaged in construction. 

10. For removing ice and snow. 

11. The repairs of fences, gates, houses for sig- 
nal men, gate-keepers, switchmen and tool houses, 

12. Repairs of locomotives. 

13. New locomotives to cover depreciation. 

14. Repairs of passenger cars. 

15. New passenger cars to cover depreciation. 

16. Repairs of merchandise cars. 

17. New merchandise cars to cover depreciation, 

18. Repairs of gravel and other cars, 

19. Fuel for engines, 

20. Oil used for cars and engines. 

21. Waste and other material for cleaning. 

22. For gratuities and damages. 

23. For taxes and insurance. 

24. For repairs of station buildings. 

25. For salaries of president, treasurer, superin- 
tendents, law expenses, office expenses of the above 
Officers. 

26. For all other expenses, not included in the 
foregoing items, 

The above are some of the items not usually em- 
braced under the head of misceilanies, a separate ac- 
count of which should be kept tor the passenger 
and freight business, and will give some idea of the 
difficulty which must be encountered in any at- 
tempt at approximate results in the division of ac- 
counts, I might go on and enumerate other diffi- 
culties of keeping separate accounts; such is the 
admixture of work in the macbine shops. But 
enough has been said to show that any statement 
of the cost of the transportation of freight per ton 
per mile must, after all, be merely approximate. 

Nevertheless, the statements which are put forth, 
when duly authenticated, may be relied upon as 
near approximations tothe result. But in compar- 
ison with what may be accomplished on other roads, 
reference must always be had to the grades, curva- 
tures and other considerations heretofore mention- 
ed. 1 will give an illustration. For instance, the 
Lowell railroad is 26 miles long, and, with the ex- 
ception of 1500 feet at Lowell, rising 30 feet per 
mile, it has no grade exceeding 10 feet per pm 
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_ The freight which a 20 ton engine will carry on 
different grades will be as follows: 
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Maltiply the above numbers by 10, divide by 6, 
and the result wi!l be the gross number of tons the 
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The total rise and fail is 192 feet. It has no curve 
less than 2900 feet radius, except two at the depot 
at Lowell—one of 900 feet and one of 1200 feet ra- 
dius. In 1850, miles run by trains were 235.995; 
number of passengers carried one mile was 9),706,- 
190, and number of tons carried one mile was 5,- 
863,416. The cost of that year was— 
One passenger carried one mile, 1°563 cents. 
One ton treight “ 1-531: $¢ 
Excluding the cost of loading and unioading, which 
being 26°7 per ton, would make the cost of trans- 
portation per ton per mile 2531 cents. But the 
cost of transportation on this road is no criterion by 
which to judge of the cost of any other road. One 
not at all acquainted with railroad transportation, 
will readily perceive that the cost would not be so 
much if the railroad was longer, for the reason that 
loading and unloading would be distributed over a 
greater number of miles. ‘Then the advantages ot 
a Jonger road in this particular might be lost by 
heavier grades and curves of less radius. 1 have 
dwelt thus long on this subject in order to show 
how difficult the ascertainment of the cost of rail- 
road transportation is, and how important and ne- 
cessary a large experience is to enable one even to 
coliate the facts and come to any thing like a cor- 
rect conclusion. Mathematics, stubborn, true and 
inevitable,” as it is in its results, avails nothing 
when applied to such a subject. It is experience 
alone that can guide us, and it is experience (not 
entirely my own) to which I am indebted for the 
tacts set forth in the following table. 
To be continued. 





Appendix to Southern Convention Pro- 
ceedings. 
Report of the Committee on the Arkansas System of 
j Railroads, 

Arkansas, in point of territorial extent, is larger 
than any Southern State, Texas alone excepted, 
embracing in its limits an area of over 50,000 
square miles, of 33,000,000 of acres. Her soil is 
one of unsurpassed fertility; the northern portion 
of the State, from its climate, being admirably 
adapted to the production of provisions, with the 
capacity to produce them to an unlimited extent; 
also embracing a belt of mineral region, sich in 
anthracite and bituminous coal, lead, zinc, copper, 
gypsum, manganese, silver and gold—needing on- 
ly an outlet by railroad to the Mississippi river, to 
make it a more profitable mining district than Cal- 
ifornia itself, while the southern part of the Siate is 
safer fur heavy crops of vottun than any other por- 
tion of the south. This is established, beyond all 

uestion, by years of experience ;—further south, 
the crop has become a precarious one, irom casu- 
alty produced by the caterpillar, boll worm, grub, 
or cut worm. West, there is not rain enough 
more than one year in four, and in other States of 
the same parallel east, the soil is exhausted. 

But Arkansas, with all that nature has done for 
her, is far behind her neighbors in imp ovements, 
population, and general prosperity. lt is a source 
of humiliation to your committee to make these 
acknowledgements; but the truth should be told, 
‘though the heavens fall.” R 

The cause of this state of things, to the intelli- 
gent resident of Arkansas, who has understood her 
general State policy, is no mystery. She was ad- 
mitted into the Union prematurely, betore she had 
the basis of wealth and population upon which to 
raise a revenue to support a State government; 
consequently she was furced to resort to some fi- 
nancial scheme to raise the deticit. ‘The State and 
real estate banks were chartered, and the eadorse- 
ment of the State placed on $3,500,000 of their 
bonds; they both suspended in the general crash of 
1637; and since then have not more than managed 
to keep the debt down to the original amount.— 
This constitutes the State debt of Arkansas, and 
the whole is set down as a State liability. The 
State is undoubtedly liable for the entire debt; but 
there is still a valuable asset in the banks, consist- 
ing in notes, and in bonds and nm: -rigages on large 
tracts of the most valuable lands in the State; and 
should these lands be affected by railroads, as lands 
have been every where else, there is but Jittle doubt 
that before the maturity of the bonds in 1862, the 
debt wil! be paid by the bank asset. At preset 
valuation they wouid pay the debt down to $1,500,- 


an amount Jor which she is at present unable to 
provide, but insignificant when viewed prospec- 
tively, and can easily be provided for, after a cor 
rect system of railroads shall have developed our 
vast natural resources. 

As yet, private enterprise has done nothing effi- 
cient towards a system of railroad; and the State, 
as shown above, is not in a condition that her 
credit can be made available, as in other States, to 
assist in projects of improvement. But an awak- 
ening spirit, on this subject, has recently manifest- 
ed itself; and the important inquiry is heard on ev- 
ery hand, cannot Arkansas uo something towards 
a general system of railroad improvement ? 

Private enterprise and capital stand ready to act 
to the fuli extent of their ability ; yet in the pres- 
ent advancement of Arkansas this is not sufficient, 
at Jeast so far as capital is concerned, to prosecute 
to completion the system necessary. ‘The only re- 
sources we have in addition are from capitalists in 
other States, and the liberality of the general gov- 
ernment in making donations of Jands for railroad 
purposes, We think we present more than ordi- 
nary claims on the government, in our proposition 
to point our improvements towards the Indian 
country. ‘These Indian tribes are under the pro- 
tection of the government; large quantities of spe- 
cie to the amount of millions, have annually to be 
transported at grea‘ risk, and frequently at heavy 
expense, (land carriage having to be used,) to pay 
the Indian annuities—besides troops and muni- 
tions of war have to be sent there to keep in proper 
subjection the turbulent spirit of the various tribes. 
Besides, a direct line of railroad, penetrating the 
Indian country, would do more to civilize and 
Christianize them, than millions spent in the usual 
missionary efforts. With this view, we see the 
general government is directly ‘pecuniarily inte- 
rested in our railroads, as well as philanthropical- 
ly, and possesses the same interest in ours that she 
does in the roads running through other new States. 
A donation for so much land on each side of the 
road, with the privilege of floating tor it, would en- 
able Arkansas to do much towards completing her 
roads. 

In the selection of a starting point on the Mis- 
sissippi river, we find central on the eastern border 
of the State the high lands touch the Mississippi at 
Helena; and it is a fact that may not be generally 
known, that this is the only point from Cape Jeri- 
don to the Balize, where the high lands touch the 
Mississippi on its western bank. And by refer- 
ence to the operations of the States on the east bank 
of the Mississippi, we find that all their railroads 
point to the bluffs for their termini: instance Mem 
phis, Vicksburg, Natchez, and other places. ‘Ihis, 
of itself, is conclusive that high land points ought 
to be selected for our termini, in preference to 
swamp and overflowed ones, when they can be 
had. 

Then, if we adopt Helena (the only practicable 
place) as the starting point of our system, we find 
the projected road from there to Little Rock to pass 
over a plain country, already a grade above over- 
flow, (with the exception of tour miles of White 
river bottom,) rich and tertile, with timber of the 
best kind for the superstructure, and with no cost 
tor the right of way. ‘Taking this as the first sec- 
tion of the main trunk for the system for Arkansas, 
we know cf no road, in the south or west, that of- 
fers such inducements to capitalists for safe and 
profitable investment. This road, a distance of 
110 miles, can be constructed with a T rail of 58 
lbs. to the yard, at a cost-of $1,009,000. 

We think we risk nothing, when we base an es- 
timate on 30,000 through passengers the first year ; 
this, at $6 each, gives us $180,000, with the cer- 
tainty of an annual increase to an ultimate extent 
that now bafiles calculation. 

When we take into consideration the large ex- 
tent of country that. will send its produce to market 
over this road, and receive in return its merchan- 
dise, we at once set down the freight receipts as 
more than sufficient to pay the expenses and re- 
pairs; giving the receipts trom passengers as pro- 
fit, making 18 per cent on the investment. And 
when the contemplated extensions and laterals are 
constructed, it will pay to an extent that ought to 
satisfy the most avaricious. It will also possess 
the advantage that, for years at least, it can have 





000, This, then, is the actual debt of the State— 





no rival, The enormous cost, and uncertainty in 





investment, over an overflowed bottom, will pre- 
vent any rival route from being constructed, giv- 
ing to this the benefits of all the trade and travel of 
northern, western, and southern Arkansas; also, of 
south Missouri, northeastern Texas and the Indi- 
an country, without saying anything of its being 
a = and parcel of the great Southern Pacific rail- 
road. 

From Little Rock an extension should be made 
to some point on Red river to meet the Texas roads 
pointing east—also, another from the same place, 
by way of Van Buren to. Fort Smith, to be ulti- 
mately extended into the Indian country—a coun- 
try of vast extent, and possessing, according to the 
report of Lieutenant Marcy, the elements to make 
it, in proper hands, one of the finest agricultural 
countries that God ever made. And however much 
the philanthropist may regret it, he can but see that 
this vast region must ultimately be possessed by 
the white race!—be brought into cultivation, and 
made to play its part in support of civilization. — 
The Indians will be forced to retire to the vast 
plain country of the west--a country peculiarly 
adapted to their migratory, hunting dispositions. 

At some point, a few miles west of White river, 
a branch ought to leave the main trunk, and fol- 
lowing up the waters of the White river, and cros- 
sing it near Batesville, continue a north course, 
running through the fine agricultural and mineral 
region of North Arkansas and southern Missouri. 
This will constitute the system of main trunk roads 
of the State, So soon as they are completed, 
branches will be run out at various points, tapping 
the different basins, and giving to each section of 
the State tacilities of direct railroad communica- 
tion with the Mississipni river. 

Objections have been urged against Helena as 
the eastern terminus, for the system for Arkansas, 
because it does not communicate directly with the 
roads now in process of construction trom Mem- 
phis to the southern Atlantic cities. This objec- 
tion is found, on investigation, to be trivial in its 
character, for toall those wishing to communicate 
with Memphis they are cffered an uninterrupted 
navigation, for first class steamers, from Helena ta 
Memphis, which can be run in five hours, making 
a difference of time between Little Rock direct to 
Memphis, and by way of Helena and the river, of 
not more than three hours. 

By the way of New Orleans is the natural outlet 
for Arkansas products; and when other things are 
equal, her artificial lines of communication (as her 
rivers do) ought to point to New Orleans. With 
her, Arkansas is allied by contiguity, association, 
and similarity of instituuions, and nothing but the 
most perfect apathy on the part of New Orleans 
can dissever this unity of interest ; but without N. 
Orleans will take hold and act liberally, the south- 
ern Atlantic cities will unite Arkansas with them 
by iron bonds, and then hold her as in the hooks of 
steel. Memphis, Nashville, Charleston and Sa- 
vannah; the last, though not least, Mobile, is be- 
ginning to bid for Arkansas trade, by proposing the 
construction of roads to cross the Mississippi at 
Memphis, and even 100 miles above these ; and if 
New Orleans sleeps on a few years longer, she 
may awake, but it will be with a spasmodic effort, 
and she will quickly relapse again into the sleep of 
death, as in that time all the elements of her vital- 
ity will be taken from her by her more enterprising 
sisters, Mobile, Savannah and Charleston. 

Should 1t be found necessary at any future day 
to connect the Arkansas roads ‘directly with the 
roads east of the Mississippi, it can be done at 
much less expense by crossing the river at Helena 
than at any other point, and connect with the New 
Orleans and Nashville road at Holly Springs, He- 
lena being on nearly an air line from Little Rock 
to Holly Springs. The difficulties of crossing the 
bottom opposite Helena are less than at any other 
point, in the knowledge of your committee. 

In conclusion, your committee, feeling that all 
the statistical information necessary to stimulate 
the Southern States to action, will go before the 
country in other reports upon roads, exciting now 
more attention if not of more ultimate utility, and 
through the address that this convention will send 
forth, will only in a few words urge the importance 
of prompt and efficient action upon the railroad 
subject in all sections of the south. 

Our glorious confederacy has just passed thro’ 
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a critical period of her history. But recently the 
elements of discord were aroused and excited to a 
degree that made the heart of the patriot to quaii; 
but by: the combined effurt of the distinguished 
tien of both parties in Congtess, of! was poured on 
the troubled waters, and peace and harmony were 
restored to our threatened and distressed country. 
Bat the struggle should learn us a lesson, and 
prompt us to go to work, and render ourselves in- 
dependent of the north, and in no way can we do 
this so. effectually as by opening all the artificial 
lides of communication, that may bz necessary to 
develope our country. Gn the heels of owt roads 
manulacturing enterprises will spring up, and then 
we,may proclaim our independence. We will be 
depenzent on the north for nothing; the north will 
be dependent on us for our coticn and su@ar; and 
as we always treat freemen as ireemen, we will 
treat our fellow citizens of the north as brothers of 
the same great confederacy; they having no pow- 
er Over us, will have no motive to treat us in any 
other way, Then we can live in peace, and goon 
9 denionstrate the great problem of man’s capaci- 
ty for self-governiiient, aiid iet out exattiple have 
its influence oh the rotten monarchical governments 
of the old world; and thete exert, by the moral of 
our course, an influence beneficial to the freedom 
of the world. 
All of which is submitted. 
Joun Martin, 
Chairman, 





Ohio County Bonds, 
Burton, [Geavca Co., Ono, ] Feb. 26, 1852. 
Wintts Meeriman, Esa, 
President Ohio and indiana R. R. Co: 

; Srr,— Yours of the 19th instant is received. Be- 
ing no longer a Judge of the Supreme Court ot 
Ohio, or of any other Court, I am not aware that 
there can be any impropriety in answering the 
questions which you propotind. 

You inquire: 

1. My opinion as to the probable result of the 
Crawford and Wyandotte injunction cases. 

2. You ask my dpiiiion as to the coristitution’lity 
of the laws of Ohio, authorizing county and town- 
ship subscriptions to the stock of railrcad compa- 
nies. 

So far as the first question is concerned, I do not 
know that I have any better means of forming an 
opinion than any other individual in the communi- 
ty. As our courts have been heretofore constituted, 
until within a short period since, I would conjec- 
ture the final result, of a question like that one in- 
volved in the cases referred to. But you know that 
we have new courts in the state, and new men to 
administer the law in those courts. With all the 
present Judges of the Supreme Court, and with 
most of the Judges of the Common Pleas, I have 
some acquaintance, but not sufficient to know their 
habits ot thinking, 

The great question involved in these cases, is the 
constituticnality of the laws authorizing subscrip- 
tions. Heretofore it has been the rule of action in 
the Supreme Court of the state, to hold legislative 
enactments valid, unless in conflict with the plain 
letter or palpable interest of theconstitution. Even 
admitting that doubts may exist as to the legisla. 
tive power, these doubts constitute no reason why 
the enactment should be held invalid. In a gov- 
ernment like ours, where the people, through their 
representatives, make their own laws, it is no light 
thing for a court to pronounce one of these laws 
WncOnstitutional; and whenever it shall be done, 
unless in a palpable case, I cannot look upon it as 
anything less than judicial usurpation. in ques- 
tions of this character, the action of the Supreme 
Court of Ohio has, as 1 understand it, been in con- 
formity with the action of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and of the courts of the several 
States. 

According to my views of the duties of courts, 
the rule heretofore adopted in the Supreme Court 
of the state, is the only safe rule of judicial action 
in cases of this character; still I have some fears 
that it may be departed from. Of late years it has 
become somewhat common in a portion of the com- 
munity, to denounce legislation which is thought 
to be injudicious or impolite, as being unconstitu- 
tional. Some go as lar as to say, that there is a 
Jaw higher than the constitution, or than any law 





enacted wittitt tha express provisions ot the ¢on- 


stitution, by which highe¢ iat?, {He latter tdutst be} 
controlled. What this higher law is, it is not easy | 


to learn, as its advocates do not seem to agree with 
respect to it. I am not aware that any ot tke pre- 
sent members of our Supreme Court entertain any 
of thes riodérfi Notfons ; and if they do not, it seems 
to me highly probable, nay, I may say almost cer- 


tain, that the cases to which you refet Will be even- | ; ; ; 
of the censtitation of Ohio, which sectiow is as fol- 


tually decided against the complainants. 

As to the second question which you propound, 
[ have no hesitation in saying, that, in my opinion, 
the laws of Ohio, authorizing county subscriptions 
to the stock of railroad companies, are constitu- 
tional and valid laws. They ate within the pro- 
per scope of legislative power. By the censtitu- 
tion of Ohio, of 1802, which was in force when 
these laws were enacted, it is prescribed in the Ist 
section of the ist article, as follows: “ ‘the legisla- 
tive authority of this state shal! be vested ina Gen- 
eral Assembly, which shall consist of a Senate 
and House of Representatives, both to be elected by 
the people.” 

In subsequent parts of the instrument, this gene- 
ral “legislative atthority” is somewhat restricted. 
These restrictions, hoWevet; are few, and none of 
them have any relation to the desctiptton of legis- 
lation now under consideration. 

“The legislative authority” of the State being 
vested in the Genefa! Assembly, and that boay 
having enacted these laws in accofdance with the 
forms required by the constitution, the laWs them- 
selves being within the scope of “legislative au- 
thority,” and not being within any restrictive clause 
of the constitution, it is impossible for me to see 
upon what principle they can be held to be viola- 
tory of ihat instrument. This legislation may not 
have been wise. Upcen this point there is unques 
tionably great contrariety of opinion. I am my- 
self one of those who doubt its expedieney. Bu‘ 
this is a matter which ought not to have any inilu- 
ence upon the mind of a court, in deciding upon its 
constitutionality. 

By our state system, counties and townships are 
municipal corporations, or, as they ate sometimes 
called, quasi cofporations. ‘The powers and duties 
of these Corporations ha¥e been well defined by 
laws from time to time enacted. These powers 
have been sometimes enlarged, at others diminished. 
The prudential concerns of the former are princi- 
pally managed by officers styled county commis. 
sioners, of the latter by township trustees. ‘These 
laws now under consideration, | consider nothing 
more nor less than an enlargement of the powers 
of these corporate bodies; and 1 have not been able 
to find anything in the constitution prohibitory oi 
such enlargement. 

Laws similar in principle have been enacted in 
other states of the Union, and have, by the cvurts 
of those states, been heki to be constitationa]. As 
evidence ot this, I refer to the following authori- 
ties :—Goddors vs. Cramp, 84 Leigh R. 120. 
Bridgeport vs. Housatonic railroad, 15 Connecticut 
R. 475. Nicol vs Nashville, 9 Humphrey's R. 252. 
Talbot vs. Dent,9 B Monroe's R.520. Chesney vs 
Hooser, isid 330. Commonwealth vs. Me Williams, 
il Penn. R. 61. 

Those who cppose these laws on the ground of 
their unconstitutionality, do not well agree as to 
the part of the constitution which is violated. In 
deed, most of them do not pretend to specify any 
particular part. The first specific objection which 
was made was, that although the laws authorized 
the subscription of stock, still no subscription 
could be made until assented to or advised by a 
vote of the people of the county or township. It 
was claimed that in voting for or against a sub- 
scription, the people exercised legislative power, 
which they could not do, as the “ Jegislative au- 
thority” of the state, is by the constitution, vested 
in the General Assembly. 

There is to my mind no foundation for this ob- 
jection. The validity of the law does not depend 
at all upon the vote of the people. ‘The law is per- 
fect, as it leaves the legislative body. By it, the 
commissioners of a county, or trustees of, a town- 
ship, are authorized to subscribe stock, bat whether 
this authority sball be exercised, depends upon a 
contingency. It is left with the people, the corpo- 
rators of the county or township, as the case may 





be, those who are tobe taxéd to raise the necessary 
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funds to meet the subscription, te say whether this 
authority shall be exercised. 

The people in voting do not make the law, bue 
they act under the law, as mrchas do the commis- 
sioners Of trastees when they subscribe. This 
pointis well cufisidered in the cases to which I have 
before referred. 

Another objection to these laws, is, that they are 
incompatible with the 4th section of the 8th article 


lows: “Private property ought and shall never be 
held In¥lolat, bat always subservient tothe pablic 
welfare, provided # eompensation in money be 
made to the owner.” : 

The argument is, that if these subscriptions are 
made, they may have to be met by taxation, and 


it is claimed that the collection of the taxes thus 


levied, is taki»g private property. The objection, 
if valid at all, would be good against every speeies 
of taxation, and no tax ond be collected withous 
making to the tax payer “4 compensation in 


imoney.” ‘This consideration alone wil} show that 


the objection is not well taken. It would seem to 
be impossible to mistake the meaning of this section 
of the constitution. Jt is intended to secure, and 
does secure to individuals, compensation for speci~ 
fic property, which the publie welfare requires 


‘should be taken from them for the pablic use. It 


has ne relation whatever to the subject of taxation. 

These two sections of the constitution are the only 
parts of that instrument which I have knowa to be 
cited as being incompatible with the laws under 


consideration. 


I ail aware that other objections are wade, but 
rightly understood, they go rather to the expediency 
than the constitutionality of these enactments; some 
of them have been considered in an opinion which 
I prepared upon the subject, and which will be 
published in the forthcoming volume of the Ohio 
reports. In that opinion I have gone much more 
fully into the whole subject than in this communi- 
cation. So scon as that work shall be published, 
and it is now in the course of publication, you can, 
if you please, consult that opinion, in which my 
views are expressed upon the whole subject. 

Respectfully, 
Perer Hircucoc. 





Railroad Conventiox in Baliimore, 

A very numerously attended convention was held 
in Baltimore on the 13th instant, the object of which 
was to promote the construction of a railroad from 
Harrisburg, up the valley of the Susquehanna, via 
Sunbury and Wiltiamsport, to Elmira, on the Erie 
railroad. A large number of delegates were in at- 
tendance from Penzsylvania and from the ciy 
of Baltimore. Fhe Mayor ot Baltimore, Hon. J. 
H. T. Jerome, presided. 

After the organization was completed, General 
Packer, of Williamsport, offered a series of resolu- 
tious, which he sustained by an able and eloquent 
speech. The resolutions were as follows :— 

Resolved, That the citizens of Baltimore be in- 
vited to unite with the citizens of Pennsylvania in 
the enterprise of introducing a railroad from the 
present terminus of the York and Cumberland rail- 
road to Sunbury and Williamsport, on the Sus- 
quehanna, with a view to a connection with the in- 
iernal improvements of the States of Pennsylvania 
and New York and the lakes. 

Resolved, That the citizens of Baltimore be re- 
quested to commend this enterprise to the favor and 
patronage of the authorities of the city of Balti- 
more as one of very great value {o the trade ofthat 
city, and its connection with the trade of Pennsyl- 
Vania. 

Resolved, That it is a matter of great interest to 
the successful developement of the resources of the 
southern coal field of Pennsylvania, that every ne- 
cessary facility for the establishment of a great 
coal mart to the city of Baltimore shoald be fur- 
nished by the construction of the projected tailroad 
between Bridgeport, Sunbury and Williamsport, 
and its completion in the earliest practicable time. 

The speech of Gen. Packer, who has long been 
an ardent friend of the project, which was the great 
event of the convention, after stating that the pro- 































































ject, after long opposition, had at last secured the 
concurrence and approbation of Pennsylvania, that 
State having become satisfied that nothing was to 
be feared from the werk injurious to her interests, 
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ta, and trom thence to other intermediate posts be- 
tween that and the lakes, thus showing that it has 
long been considered a great national thotoughfare 
—opened by nature, and of easier accesS than any 
other channel of communication between sections 


proceeded to a discussion of the local resources of| so far distant, to be tound on the chart of the whdle 


the route. 

"The valley of the Susquehanna is well known to 
be one of the most fertile portions of the State. 
But the great source of anticipated fevenue would 
come from the minerais Upon its line, chiefly coal, 
In a few miles after leaving Harrisburg, the great 
southern coal field of Pennsylvania will be reach- 
sed. The first coal road intersected will be the Dau- 
phin, 23 miles long, which has been completed at 
a cost of $500,000. The road will skirt this great 
coal field for 40 miles, intersecting in this distance 


four coal roads now penetrating it. From this coal, 
field a vast tonnage is expected, and the same re-; 


sults are claimed for making Baltimore the depot 
of this coal, are admitted to have followed the con- 
struction of the Reading railroad and the Schuyl 
kill canal. At Williamsport, which is to bea point 
on its line, the road will connect with the Sunbury 
and Erie, and with the Williamsport and Elmira, 


thus securing a continuation of its line both to Buf- 


falo and Erie. 
But valuable as this local traffic certainly will 


country. 


I cannot deb why any here should oppose the 
contruction of a road along this route which gives 





fertile region and of the 


Sunbury and Erie shall be under contract, 


passes through it. 


trade of the northwest, 


be to it, its importance is actually obscured, in the | &4 from official sources, was as follows; 


opinion vf the speaker, by the through business di-| Lake Erie.......... 
verted to it by the great New York lines of railroad | Lake Huron...s ss. eee seer seen ee 


and canals. He gives a most glowing picture of! 


the magnitude of this trade, and claims that no} Lake Champlain 
small portion may be secured to Saltimore by the| Lake St. Clair,....... 
proposed road. ‘That our readers may see the feast - 
to which he invited his hearers, we give the fol-! 


lowing extract from his speech ; 


In 1850 the receijts of the feading railroad 


oe eae ae 
sere rere booee 





RAS Rk cca ne aeses 


were $2,363,953, and the expenses were $1,080,323, | year. 


making a nei profit of $1,283,630. This isthe pro 


fit of a road terminating in the woods, without con- 
necting with any other improvement, and depend- 
ing solely on the coal trade for its support. Let us| of this year as a basis on which to found my argu- 
examine, and see how this compares with the Bal- 
timore and Ohio railroad. In the same year (1950) | the trade of 1851 is less, but the facilities of gain- 
the receipts of the Baltimore and Ohio road were 
$1,343,805, and the expenses $509,586, leaving aj not been so great. 


net profit of $734,219. In 1820, only 32 years ago 


the whole amount of coal sent to market at Phila- 
delphia was 365 tons; in the year after the amount 


sent to market was 80,000; in the year 1830 it was | amounts exceeded any other equal perio! of time 


174,734; in the year 1840, 867,045 tons; in 1850 


3,371,420 tons; and in 1851, 4,395,209 tons of an- 


,|either before or since. 


thracite coal, shipped to tide water by the improve- | 49, ’50 were as follows: 


ments in Pennsylvania. 


its transportation 8,599 vessels. 


In the year 1850, 1,211,- 
615 tons of this coal were shipped from the wharf 
at the terminus of the Reading road, employing in 
This is exclusive 


To Tide Water. 
Tons. 


IBIB 00 oo00 cece cece 447,908 


The trade of the lakes for the year 1850, collect- | un this road for t 





Add to this the passenger trade, and we have 
an excess of $40,000,000 over the value of the 
entire exports of the United States for the same 


Again, let us look at the movement of property 
on the Erie canal to and from tide water during the 


ing correct statistical statements for that year have 


aypanemnm 
but yet 1 have thus enumerated it, betause of tht 
distance of that Cotintry. I have noi cited this wit 
the in‘ention of undetrating the trade, of your city, 
but only te i)lqstrate my argument more. forcibly, 
and cohvitice vou of the vast superiority of this 
northtéstern trade, of which you might havea full 
share if you would only stretch forth your arms 
and grasp it. 
The Erie canal receipts in 1850 were $3,486,- 





to your city such unparalleled advantages, and | (72,30, and the expenses during the same period 

where so many improvements already constructed amonnied to $644,762, leavin# a net profit ot $2,- 

will be made subservient to your interests, giving |841,41 ; es. E 

you the control of a large art of tNe thade ol a vast | New York is not satisfied with this! 
a 


, clear of all expenses. But the State of 
You woukl 


ces, and forming a con-| have thought they might be content, but no; they 
tinuous dabrokeh railway communication between | are now going to work to widen this canal in order 
yout City and points whose importance cannot be |that it may be capable of supplying the increased 
over-estimated. 1 hope to see the time, and that|and continually increasing demand for transporta- 
within six months, when both this road and the|tion. It is not yet large enough to accommodate 
f:ook,/ the trade of the, fertile. regiun beyond the 
for instance, at the immense trade of the lakes; and! which is so rapidly filling up, and every year ad- 
| shall we not find it an argument most cgnclusive | ding enormously to the amount ol the produce ex- 
in favor of the contemplated project’? ‘Take the | ported from it, 
little port of Buffalo, sitated as it is, in an isolated if 
position, at the extreme end of Lake Erie, and con-{ along the lhe oi this canal, which has received 
sider the immense amount of trade that AXnually | from the passengers alone $2,098,359, and from 


ales, 


More than this, they have built ® railroad right 


treights $797,776, total receipts $2,896,135. This 


The value of the imports from the lakes, passing | road is not allowed to carry freight except only at 
in 1850 towards tide water] was $22,525,781, and | such times as the canal isnot inoperation. They 
of the exports, or merchandise going west, was | are not yet satisfied with this, but have constructed 
$44,501,737, making a total of $70,180,705 worth |the New York and Erie road from New York to 
of merchandise passing on this route of the great| Dunkirk, forming another line of communication 


between the Laake andthe Atlantit. THe receipts 
e last year have averaged $360,- 
00C per month, thus making over $4,000,000 annu- 


reer $115,785.048 ally. The receipts for passengers in the year 1550 


were $541,114, and for ireights $522,835, making a 


3 848,152 : 7 
see bee, total of $1,063,949. ws etalon Tn a ; 
pate cig SA | a ctorer 8,000,010, he Sate a 


4 nc {$3,000,000 in its erection. The expenses of the 
rane road in 1850 were $518,412, thus leaving a net 


profit of $545,557. 


sees ces $§186,484,905 Ma ang trade of the West through the State of 


ork has also attracted the attention of the 
Boston capitalists. They perceived and appreciated 
its immense value, and accordingly constructed a 
road tapping these improvements at Albany, and 
forming a line of communication from the Lakes 
with another Atlantic city. On the Western rail- 
road, in 1850, the receipts for passengers were $590,- 


same year, 1850, and I have chosen the statistics | 742; and for freight, $747,520, making the total re- 


ceipts $1,338,272; the expenses in the same year 


ments, because | have them complete—not because | were $607,549, leaving an amount of $761,964 as 


the net profits accruing from thisimprovement. In 
1850 this coripany declared a dividend of 8 per 


But { will go back further to|centum. 
show that this is the usual amount of the move- 
ments of trade, and to prove that I have not taken 
the statistical statement of that year because the 


Here, then, is a trade producing an annual profit 
of $6,038,094—which we ask you to reach out your 
arms and participate in. But there is one thing I 
,| would warn you against, and tliat is forming any 


_The movements on the | connection with another company! You must build 
Erie canal to and from tide water for the years 48, | this road alone. 


it must belong exclusively to you, 
and nobody else have any right to interfere with it, 
Have nothing to do with any company or any road. 


Valuation. | but let your locomotive leave Elmira with the flag 
$50,883,907 | fying “ For Batrimore!” 


And let her gothrough 


D t "ilies pa ‘ 9) | without changes and transhipments. Here are $6,- 

of the shipments by the Lehigh and Schuylkill oo" papenpnner ——_ rye 000,000 of annual profits, of which we invite you 

capals. 1 Frm Tide Wat fw to secure a share, and yours will not be a mean or 
Having thus alluded tothe Reading and the Bal- Tons — Valuation, | este portion. 

timore and Ohio roads, he goes on to speak of the} 1948,...............e-. 329,461 $74,943,450 To prove to you that the immense trade passing 


importance of the proposed connections with the| 1849......... 


New York improvements: 

But I have said enough relative to the local im 
portance of this road along the Susquehanna 
which is of itselfa very great argument in its fa 
vor and a very good reason why it should be buil 
as soon as possible. 


a great national thoroughfare. 


north west. 


The route is no new one, for as early as in 1807 
we find it travelled over; and in 1812-13 and 14, 
when relays were posied between Washington and 
the north, we find them taking the very line of this 


projected road—going trom Washington to Balti 


more, from Baltimore to Harrisburg, from Harris- 
burg to Williamsport, from Williamsport to Elmi- 





But this local importance is 
insignificant when compared to its importance as 


00s coc csien bn 


Ps dia caus cvcacaewer 441,582 
i Total Movement. 
, | 1848... ween mine eae 1,777,366 
si s4'n eke 6000 nwen 1,897,310 127,641,59 
66 a4ecni scandens 2,475,600 


Ihave not included the passenge 


nations compare with the trade of the lakes? Th 





$ 125,827,357 if not from the Lakes? 


75 266.073 |over the road from Albany to Boston comes from 
85,177,068 the Lakes, I find set down among the merchandise 


400,000 bbls. of flour. Where did this come from, 
Where is the country in 


' the region of Albany to produee it. But Boston 


140,658,009 has not been satisfied with this road; she has gone 


to work and erected a road to Ogdensburg, in the 


This exceeds the exports of the whole United | midst of the rugged mountains of New Hampshire, 


ce a8| States, which during the same year did not reach |and by this means secured the trade of Canada, 
The route of this} $149 000.000. 
road has long been known as one marked out of en 


nature as the channel of communication between 
the south and the great lakes on the north and 


r |taking advantage of all the improvements that had 


movements in this statement, which would increase | been 1oace in that country, and offering an avenue 
the amount considerably. The amount received on | by which the merchandize brought by them from 
the lakes for the transportation of passengers alone |the western sections might find a speedy and sale 
is never estimated at less than $1,000,000 per an 
num. Here you set great value on your foreign 
exports, but how does your commerce with foreign |son river, by means of which a vast amount of pro- 


conveyance to an Atlantic market. 
New York, too, has free navigation of the Hud- 


e|duce arrives constantly in that city. But New 


whole amount of your foreign exports in 1850 was | York is not satisfied with this, and her capitalists 
only $8,278,418 45, and this was inclusive, too, of | have recently built a road right along the banks of 
your shipments to California, amounting to $2,-|this navigable river; and I noticed 
027,964, which is not properly foreign commerce, |lately of a locomotive running fifty miles per houy 


an: account 
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on that road. Should not Baltiaiore, ihen, build a 
road along a river which isnot navigable? If this 
road would not be profitable—embracing as it does 
such a vast extent of coal region, and forming a 
direct line of communication with the Lakes, and 
at the same time appropriating to your own use a 
hare of the improvements of New York, and the 
fratich rodd already constructed, and in progress 
in Seay feelers will you find one that is 
profitable nih 
I hope yet to live to see the day Wheti tliis toad 
shall be continued on to lake Ontario, and be known 
as the “Lake Oataric 20d Baltimore railroad.”— 


To show how much you and we nzeu .2i8 improve 
ment I will cite you an incident which occurred in 
bir State diiring the past winter: Four of the Sen- 
didts of the Petinsylvania Legislatute, Who live a 
shott distante above where I reside, in coming to 

arrisburg had to go first to Elmira, from there to 
ew York, from thence through the State of New 
Jetsey to Philadelphia, and from thence to Harris- 
butg. Thus being compelled to go five hundred 
miles, and travel in two other States to attend their 
own Legislature. Now will not the ‘City of the 
Susquehanna” help the Susquehanna out. But 
this trade that have cited you, as coming through 
the State of New York from the West, although 
amply sufficient now to urge yot to grasp after a 
portion of it must increase, 

Thus you see the sun of commerce is not an ex- 
pected luminary on the plain of the lakes, but has 
already risen brightly and gloriously and although 
we are yet but in the enjoyment of its morning 
beams, it has lighted up a scene of busy life and 
enterprise which has astonished the world. What 
will it be when it reaches the glory of its noon-day 
splendor? Baffled imagination strives in vain to 
compute its vastness and its splendor; and the 
Wildest fancy that ever wrought images for the pen 
of the poet shrinks back incompetent from the task 
of delineating the scene which it is destined to pre- 
sent. There is no power that can prevent its 
gtowth, thefe is nothing to blast or to wither it be- 
fore it arrives at the immensity of its maturity. It 
not only will, but it must incredse, and in time to 
come present a picture that has no parallel! in all 
the history of mankind in past azes. 

And Elmira is a point common to all these routes 
from the lakes to New York, Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore. They will all pass through this town, and 
it is here that Baltimore has advantages of which 
she cannot be deprived. Among these advantages 
is that of distance. From Elmirato New York, by 
way of the New York and Erie railroad, is 283 
miles. From Elmira to Philadelphia, by way of 
the Susquehanna, which is the best route, is 272 
miles; by way of Cattawissa it is 264 miles; but 
the equated distance of the Susquehanna route is 
less because of the heavy grades necessary on the 
Cattawissa road, which would require more time 
to pew over than it would take to perform the eight 
miles of greater air line distance along the Susque- 
hanna route. From Elmira to Baltimore is 249 
miles, 34 miles less than to New York, and 23 
miles less than to Philadelphia. 


Speeches were made by Hon.J. P. Kennedy and 
others, of which that of Mr. Packer will give a 
pretty correct idea. The road is estimated to cost 
$2,000,000. It was proposed at the convention that 
the city of Baltimore should subscribe $500,000, 
and the counties ot Union, Northumberland, and 
Lycoming an equal amount. The balance we pre- 
sume could be raised on the company’s bonds. A 
memorial addressed to the city of Baltimore, 
urging upon that city a subscription of $500,000 to 
the stock of the proposed road was adopted. ‘The 
convention was a most spirited one, and we have 
no doubt that immediate steps will be taken to put 
the line under contract, and that the road will be 
completed with all reasonable dispatch. 

The importance of the project to Baltimore jus- 
tifies all the interest felt towards it by that city.— 
The local business of the route fully justifies the 
construction of the road, to say nothing of what will 
be derived from the New York connections. By 
railroad, Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York 








are nearly equal in distance from Buffalo; and 
were New York to depend upon maintaining her 
present superiority upou railroads, she might well 
be solicitous as to the future. It is the Erie canal 
that has given to this city its position, and through 
that work she must continue to maintain it. 





Bridge over the Central Railroad Illinois+ 

By the politeness of T. B. Blackstone, Esq., re- 
sident engineer on this division of the Centrai rail- 
rdad, Wé have had exhibited to us a plan of the 
viaduct by Whicli the read is to cross the Illinois 
river at this point. 

The distance from bluff to bluff is one mile and 
a quarier; abou, one half of which is to be occu 


pied by embankmert, ana .Ne remainder by i truss 
bridge festiti¢ upon piers one hun ted an p eatie 
teet apart. These pies #re to be buin 9F solid 
masonry resting upon piles dti¥eti into the grounu 
as clésely fogether afd firmly as possible. They 
are to be fifty feet ii breadth and fourteen feet in 
thickness, presenting sharp diigles in both direc- 
ions of the stream. The stream side iticlines at 
the rafe cf six inches to the foot, ascending to the 
height of forty feet; this is to act as the ice breaker ; 
for which purpose it is adniitably adapted, inas- 
much as a mass of ice, impinging upon it, instead 
of strixing a tangent, expending its force upon thie 
structure, lodging and creating a gorge, would 
have a tendency to slide up aud be cut in two, or 
break by its own weight, immediately fall into the 
current, and be carried down. 

The lower sides incline three inches to the foot 
and likewise present an angle in order that the 
eddy may not only be lessened but produced beyond 
the base of the pier, which will obviate the under- 
mining process. At the height of forty feet is an 
onset, above which, a perpendicular portion, like- 
wise of the best masonry, is to rise 17 feet, making 
the entire height of the pier, 57 feet; and upon this 
the bridge is to rest. Mr. B. informs us that not- 
withstanding there will be a span of one hundred 
and fifty feet, the character ot the superstructure is 
such, embracing the principle of the arch, that the 
weight imposed by the cars ratner adds to, than 
taxes its strength —Lasalle Standard. 





Uhio. 

Railroad Facts and Fancies.—In these days of 
electric telegraphs, express mails and daily papers, 
when every facility is given for the detection of 
error, and spread of truth, it is really surprising to 
find a paragraph like the following, in so respect- 
able a periodical as the American Railroad Jour- 
nal:— 

Next south of the “Central” is the “ Cincinnati 
and Marietta railroad,” aiming at a connexion 
with the ‘‘ Hempfield” and “ Baltimore and Ohio,” 
at Wheeling. As however, this line is 26 miles 
longer than the route by Zanesville, and certainly 
not more favorable in grades ox curves, it must 
depend upon local support. Between Marietta and 

heeling, a distance of 80 miles, the line occupies 
the margin of the Onio river, and during the season 
of navigation, would find the steamboats contro] 
local traffic. This fact will make the extension of 
this road east of Marietta a very difficult matter. 

Error First.—The M. and C. line is not 26 
miles longer than the Wilmington and Zanesville 
route, to Wheeling. Take the straightest possible 
course for the latter, and the most crooked one 
ever contempiated for the former, and the diterence 
is under 15 miles. 

Error Second.—But it is in grades and curves 
that the Marietta and Cincinnati road bids defiance 
to any other line in Southern Ohio. It has been a 
primary object with the company, and a matter ol 
pride with their excellent engineer, to make the 
best road-bed and have no curves of less than 2600 
radius. He expects to put his express train through 
from Cincinnati to Belpre, at the average rate of 
40 miles an hour. ‘There is no railroad work in 
the State, that can favorably compare schedules 
with the Cincinnati and Marietta line, whether as 
to gradients, curves, masonry or width and solidity 
of road-bed. 

Error. Third.—It is believed to be by no means 
necessary to follow the course of the Ohio river, 
with the Cincinnati, Marietta and Wheeling line, 


may be gotte.:, at adout 70 miles in length, passing 
across the country, near Woodsfiela. Take a map 
of Ohio and examine for yourself. You will find 
the courses of streams to favor this pioject. 

Such derogatory comparisons, of railroad lengths, 
as that we quote from the A. R. R. Journal, are alto- 
gether ad captandum and unreliable. They are 
gotten up to depreciate the bonds of one company 
at the expense of those of others—and are thus un- 
derstood, doubtless, by intelligent capitalists.—Sci- 
oto Gazette, 

The article complained of by the Gazette was a 
communication; and to refuse all such, because 
every statement might not be adsolulely correct, 
would be to adopt a rule shutting out such articles 
altogether. The Gazette very well knows that a 
great degree of freedom must be allowed to corres- 





jour columns are open to their correction. 


pondents, and if any incorrect statements are made, 
We 
have alwa,'s spoken of the Cincinnati and Marietta 
railroad as it decerves, in the highest terms, and 
shall always stand reaay to present its side of the 
case, and to do it fall justice, whether it has been 
wronged or not. 





Kentucky. 

Letington and Danville Railroad.—The vote 
in Jessamine county on Saturdary last, on the pro- 
position for the county to subscribe seventy-five 
thousand dollars in the stock of the Lexington and 
Danville railroad company, resulted as follows: 
For the tax, 518; against tax, 422. Majority for 
tax, 96. This plrces the construction of the road 
beyond all cavil or doubt. We presume there 
never has been in the United States, a railroad 
commenced under auspices more favorable than 
thisone. The stock already subscribed will enable 
the company to build the road complete, and put 
upon it all the necessary locomotives, cars, etc., 
without the necessity of borrowing a dollar. Now 
let this important work be pushed ahead. We 
congratulate the friends of this great work upon 
their success, 

We are also gratified to see that our friends in 
Jessamine have held a meeting, and appointed de- 
legates to atiend the railroad convention at Nash- 
ville. See the proceedings in to-day’s paper.—Ay. 
Statesman. 





Girard and Chunnenuggee Railroad, 

At a meeting ot this company, on Monday last, 
{!st March] Major Robert S. Hardaway, Major 
Wiley Williams and John Fontain, of Columbus, 
and Homer Blackman, of Chunnenuggee, James 
E. Gachet. of Enon, Gen. Anderson Abercrombie 
and Dr. Thomas Dawson, of Russell county, Ala- 
bama, were elected directors of this railroad; after 
which Major Hardaway was elected President. 

The directors have passed already, a resolution 
to let out, at once, the contracts for bridging and 
superstructure on the first section, [20 miles} and 
the President has been instructed to call upon the 
Mayor and Council of this city, in reference to the 
bonds agreed to be given, and preparatory to the 
negotiations jor the purchase of iron, which the 
President expects to commence laying down as soon 
as it can be got up the river next fall. In themean 
time, a Jarge force is at work on this first section 
and is progressing rapidly. — Columbus Times. 





Peoria and Oquawka Railread. 

We learn that business of considerable impor- 
tance was transacted at the meeting of the direc- 
tors, held at Knoxville on Tuesday last. That 
which we consider of the greatest moment, was an 
order extending the road to connect with the Chi- 
cago branch of the Central road, which was laid 
before the directors. Provision was also made for 
carrying forward the work upon the east end of the 
road from Peoria to Farmington, and for the pur- 
chase of two engines, and freight cars to be placed 


of the work. This certainly looks like doin 





between Marietta and Wheeling. A good route 


upon each end of the road to facilitate ditedkan: 


thing in earnest, 

















_ 
At’ orderwas passed “making provision for the 
payment of ten per cent interest upon the five per 
cent stock first paid in, which is to be paid belore 
any other. This is certainly an inducement to 
stockholders to come forward and pay up their sub- 
scriptions for stocks as soon as possible. - 

The greatest unanimity and good feeling pre- 
vailed, and we are happy to say that the prospects 
ofthe company were never ina fairer and more 
yo > ger condition than at present.—Monmouth 
Atlas. 
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Vermont Central Railroad, 

This road has recently struck another vein of its 
usual luck; it has just lost its engine house at 
Northfield by fire, together with a large amount o! 
valuable property. ‘I'he loss is estimated at $140,- 
000, with only $20,000 insured. 

This road seems to be a sort of a Jonah among 
the New England roads, receiving an amount o! 
penalty, whick is sufficient to punish the misdeeds 
of the whole lot. It may serve this use, of attract- 
ing to itself the mistortunes and the ill-luck which 
would be a fair aggregate for all. If it cannot of- 
fer this apology for its disasters, we do not know 
what it is good for. 

The Central, like the Hudson River railroad, in 
this State, is a great extinguisher of intellect. The 
former has uniformly carried down those who have 
attempted to hold it up, and has placed hors du com- 
dat we know not how many, who had acquired the 
reputation of heroes in other wars. But in this re- 
spect we believe that the Hudson River company 
bears off the palm. In this company, things have 
come to such a pass, that it now requires the sac 
rifice of some one person every few weeks, to ap- 
pease the ghost of murdered—capital. The com 
pany is as inexorable as were the ancient Mexican 
Deities, and demand as frequent sacrifices upon 
their altars, We predict that after a few more 
mysterious disappearaness, the victims will begin 
to be a little shy about offering themselves. 








Continuous Bearing. 

All persons having experience on railroads, 
know that the great defect in the common super- 
structure is, the settling of the rails at the joints. 
This is the weak point of the road, and is the cause 
of most of the expenses for repairs of the road, es 
well‘as the wear of machinery. This defect may 
be almost entirely overcome by using the continu- 
ous bearing rail. Gillespie, in his ‘‘ Manual ot 
Road Making,” speaking on this subject says— 
“that when rails are supported at intervals, the] 
less the intervals and the nearer the supports, the |* 
less will be the yielding and deflection of the rails. 
Carrying out this principle, and continualiy les- 
sening the intervals, we at last arrive at conlinu- 
ous supports. The advantages of such solid bear- 
ings for the rails would seem to admit of no dis- 
pute. It is evident that an iron bar, laid on a} 
series of points, will be much more easily bent, 
either laterally or vertically, by the heavy blows or 
jolts of the carriage, than when the same bar is 
made to form a part of the solid roadway. The 
system of continuous supports of longitudinal tim- 
" bets is therefore superior to any other in strength, 
solidity, and ease of motion. The best railroad in 
the world, the ‘Great Western,’ has such continu- 
ous bearings.” 

The Evansville and Tilinois railrcad company 
have adopted this plan with remarkable success,— 
They. use sills of white oak, sawed, 6 by 12 inches, 


naib aR 


laid down upon notched cross ties, four fvet apart. 
The road is built on clay and mud, the banks are 
green, and yet it has stood the severe frosts of the 
past winter well—not a trip has been lost. When 
ihat road shall be ballasted, (which it is the inten- 
tion of the company to do as soon as they reach a 
gravel region, near Vincennes,) it will be equal to 
the very best roads in the United States. H. 





Ohio County and City Bonds. 
We have the gratifying intelligence, that the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio has decided, that bonds is- 
sued by cities and counties, in aid of railroads, are 


. valid and constitutional. 


It is a most important consideration for the Ohio 
railroads, and in fact for those of the whole coun- 
try, that this vexed question has been disposed of. 
While pending, it has hung like an incubus upon 
the projects in that State, to many of which, the 
use of county and city securities was indispensa- 
ble to success. To be sure, the question was only 
raised in one or two isolated, and comparatively 
unimportant cases, but so long as it remained an 
open one, capitalists were unwilling to purchase 
largely, whatever might be the probabilities that 
the law would be sustained. So long as the deci- 
sion should be postponed, the work upon numerous 
and important lines would have to remain in abey- 
ance. Had it been decided adversely to the validi- 
ty of the law, it would have put a stop to more 
than one-half of all the railroad projects in the 
United States. 

In two of the leading Western States, Ohio and 
Kentucky, has this question been finally put at 
rest. We apprehend it will not be raised again in 
any other. To deny the right of towns and cities 
to perform such acts as the majority shall deter- 
mine as best fitted to promote their interests, is to 
deny the fundamental principle upon which all our 
institutions are based. In this country, constitu- 
tional questions, such as the one referred to, excite 
but lite alarm. They are mischievous principal- 
ly from their influence abroad, where the nature of 
our institutions are not so well understood. 

The decision will not only help the county and 
city securities of Ohio, but those of the whole 


*!country. 





To Contractors. 

We learn that the Illinois Central R.R. Co, have 
advertised the grading, masonry, bridging, super- 
structure, or either of them, with or without mate- 
rials, on the following divisions of the Illinois Cen- 
tral railroad, to wit: 


First division, from Cairo to Big oe 
: .-60 miles. 


 Sovenie No 1, oon of the base line 


of the 3d principal meridian ......... 53 miles. 
Sixth division from Bloomington to the 
PIMOOIS TIVET SC. cs. .eas. ous ehenanes oes 60 miles. 


Eighth division from Freeport to Dubuque67 miles. 
Ninth division, from Chicago to Kanka- 


kee river..... ent ft 4 
Tenth division, from "Kankakee river to 
Urbana. . ai se bwen dh .70 miles. 


The proposals must ‘be for the entire e length of 


each division, and will be received at the office in 
Chicago, as follows: 

For the ninth and tenth divisions, until April 15, 
1852, at noon. 

For the sixth division, until April 22, 1852, at 
noon. 

For the eighth division, until April 29, 1852, at 
noon. 





For the first and second divisions, until May 27, 
1852, at noon. ' 
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en 
Profiles, plans, and approximate estiritdtes of 


quantities, and specifications, will be ready for in- 
spection, and blank forms for proposals, and state- 
ments of the mode and terms of payment, will be 
furnished at the office, over the New York and 
New Haven railroad passenger Station, No. 33 
Canal st., New York city, and at the office of the 
Chief Engineer, R. B: Mason, in Chicago, Illinois, 
on and after March 25, 1852. 

We presume that the company wish to let work 
only to their own friends, as they do not advertise 
in papers likely to be seen by eastern contractors, 
For the benefit of our subscribers, we give so much 
of the advertisement as will enable them to inquire 
into the matter. 








Housatonic Railroad. 

The gross receipts of the Housatonic railroad for 
1851 were $329,041, an increase of $19,000 over 
1850. The expenditures were $169,139, showing 
an excess of receipts over expenditures of $168,- 
902. Deducting the rents of the Berkshire and 
Stockbridge railroads, $74,808, the net receipts are 
$74,094. Interest on bonds $21,000; paid on float- 
ing debt $57,402. The whole of the floating debt, 
will probably be paid off during the current year.. 





Judge Hitchcock’s Opinion, 

We give this week the opinion of Judge Hitch- 
cock upon the question of the constitutionality of 
the Ohio county bonds. We published it as high 
authority, in the matter, not expecting so soon to 
receive the final decision of the Supreme Court of 
the State. It was in type before the despatch 
reached us. 


To Railroad Couspantess 
As a large amount of city and county securities 
are constantly coming to this market for sale, for 
the purpose of raising money for railroads in pro- 


gress, we would suggest, that the companies offer-. 
ing them, will find it for their interest, to make: 


them convertible stock; and also to guarantee 


their principal and interest, for the following rea-. 
In the first plaee, neither counties nor cities. 


sons, 
connect themselves with railroads, fur the purpose 
of making anything out of the stock for which they 
subscribe, the sole object they ‘have in view, are 
the incidental advantages that will follow the con- 
struction of the road. There are some obvious ob- 
jections to corporate bodies becoming parties to 
railroads; and the sooner they are enabled to with- 
draw from the connection, after the road is com- 
pleted, the better. Now the convertible clause pre- 
sents the opportunity of doing so, provided the pro-~ 
ject be a good one. [t is better all round, that rail- 
roads should be owned and managed by private: 
individuals, occupying the same relative position 
toward each other, than corporations. Companies. 
should guarantee the securities offered by them, 
upon the same principal that we require the in- 
dorsement of a note by the person who sells it.— 
But an additional reason for doing so, is the fact, 
that railroad affairs are generally entrusted to busi- 
ness men, who understand and appreciate the im- 
portance and punctuality in all monied transac- 
tious, which may not be the case with persons at 
the head of a municipal. corporation. Where 
companies are holden, they will see that suitable 
and timely provision is made for all liabilities as 
they falldue. All these matters, such for instance, 
as remitting money, can be attended to without 
much inconvenience, or additional labor on the 
part of companies, while they would impose a very 


considerable inconvenience upon county and city . 
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officers. For these reasons, purchasers much pre- 
fer bonds guaranteed by railroad companies, to 
these that are not, even when the safety of the se- 
curity is not questioned. 





Virginia. 

The South Side railroad, as we learn from the 
Democrat of Petersburg, was on Saturday last 
completed to the point of junctioa with the Dan- 
ville road. Cannons were fired in Petersburg in 
honor of the event. Thus within less than two 
years, 53 miles of the road have been constructed, 
and that too, in the most substantial and durable 
manner. The President and directors deserve 
great credit forthe energy with which they have 
pushed forward the work. 





Stock and Money Market. 

Money continues very abundant, and must re- 
main so for some time to come, unless we again 
commence the shipments of specie on a large scale. 
There is good inquiry for railroad securities, and 
at the going rates, the demand for those of the first 
class is fully equal to the supply. As a general 
rule purchasers insist upon the convertible clause 
in the bonds of roads, which is looked upon as add- 
ing materially to their value. Should the general 
expectation with regard to many of our new pro- 
jects be realized, they will pay 10 per cent at least 
for many years tocome. Should such turn out to 
be the case, bonds that are now selling at 90, will 
in a year or two, command a handsome premium 
for conversion into stock. 

The relative position that western securities oc- 
cupy in popular estimation, is determined pretty 
nearly by the length of time the roads upon which 
they are based, have been in operation. The 10 
per cents of the Galena and Chicagorailroad have, 
we believe, been all taken out of the market. The 
Milwaukee and Mississippi bonds, bearing the 
same interest, are selling wellat par. Of the Ohio 
roads, the 7 per cent bonds of the Little Miami, 
Cleveland and Columbus, Ohio Central, and Cleve- 
land and Pittsburg, are in request at from 90 to 96 
and 7. Securities of more recent projects are gain- 
ing rapidly. The Cleveland, Painesville and Ash- 
tabula bonds are considered a very excellent secu 
rity, and are in good request. The bonds of the 
Michigan Southern railroad have come rapidly in- 
to favor. The same may be said of the Terre 
Haute and Indianapolis. We instance the above 
projects, that our readers may get a good idea of 
the class of securities that find favor. We can re- 
peat what we have said in two or three of our last 
numbers, that in the present state of the market, 
new projects will find no difficulty in obtaining 
money at what are considered fair rates, provided 
they occupy strong routes, and can show an outlay 
equal to the amount sought to be borrowed. If 
railroad companies can prepare their road for the 
iron, they can without much diificulty raise a sut- 
ficient sum in this market for that important arti- 
cle, and their equipment. The public mind, both 
in this country and Europe, is turned to the subject 
of our railroads, and there can be no doubt that 
their wants are now supplied with the freedom con- 
sistent with a sound state of our finances. This 
country alone could not carry on one-half of our 
projects, but the foreign demand rapidly take from 
the market such of our securities as have acquired 
a reputation for soundness. 

The west is the mcst attractive field at the pres- 
ent time. The great number of railroads in ope- 
ration and progress in that quarter, by inviting’ 


general attention, matually : assist each other. The 
state of facts applicable to one road is equally soto 
many others, so that a person who has thoroughly 
studied the condition and prospects of one road, is 
well posted up in reference to all similarly situat- 
ed. Our people therefore are better informed in 
reference to the prospects of Ohio, for instance, 
than those of our neighboring States, and securi- 
ties of the former sell better than an equally good 
ones in the east. Foreigners, particularly Ger- 
mans, who buy very largely of our road bonds, | 
have acquired an excellent knowledge ot the west 
ern States, from the vast number of those people 
who have settled there. The southern atid south- 
western States lack this advantage, consequently 
there is less demand for the bonds of their roads. 
But time will gradually bring these last into fa- 
vor. 

Railroads in the west will soon receive a new 
impulse, in being brought into connection with the 
roads of the Eastern States. As yet no connecting 
link has been opened between the two. Early in 
the season the Lake Shore road will be completed: 
and over this route a continuous line will be torm- 
ed. Next will come the Baltimore and Ohio, and 
then the Pennsylvania Central. Should the Wells- 
ville extension of the Cleveland and Pittsburg road 
be completed simultaneously with the Baltimore 
and Ohio road, the latter will be brought into con- 
nection with Lake Erie at Cleveland by the first of 
January next. 
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Zine Paint. 
The attention of our readers is called to the Ad. 








vertisement of Zinc Paint in another column. ~ 
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Ohio. 








‘Akron Branch Ratlread.—We have received the’ 
first annual report of the directors of this road, 
feom which we learn that on the first of January 
last eight miles of the road were completed from 
Hiadson to Cuyahoga Falls. The surveys for the 
route from Hudson to Akron were commenced on 
the 12th of April, 1851, and on the 20th of June 
following, the grading and bridging on that portion 
of the road, embracing a distance of 13 4-10 miles, 
were put under contract. 

{t was the fntention of the contractors to have 
completed the first eight miles of the road, from 
Hudson to Cuyahoga, by the 15th of November, 
but the weather during that mcnth and the follow- 
ing was so unfavorable, that the work was not fin- 
ished until the Ist of January. 

Notwithstanding this delay, the progress made 
has been very rapid, when we consider that the 
company was organized on the 17th of March, 
U851, and that explorations and surveys were made, 
14 miles of the road located and put under con- 
teact, and eight miles completed in the short space 
of 94 months. 

Up to the 3ist of December there had been ex- 
pended upon the work $7:,693 29. Of this am’t, 
$58,061 36 were collected from the private sub- 
scriptions to the stock; the balance was derived 
from the proceeds of the Summit county subscrip- 
tion. On the Ist of January, there remained to be 
collected from the private subscription of the nor- 
thern portion of the road to Akron, $20,988 64. 

The entire funds of the company have thus far 
been obtained from subscriptions along the line of 
the road, and it is the expectation of the board that 
the amount required to construct the road beyond 
Akron will be raised along the line of the exten- 
sion. 

It is now anticipated that the track will be com- 
pleted to Akron for the running of the cars by the 
1st of June, and that, a few months later, the road 
may be connected with the Ohio and Pennsylvania 
railroad. The extension to Coshocton must be 
influenced much by the contributions of aid to the 
work, which the board have reason to expect from 
the lower part of the line. 

The directors fee! confident that the local busi- 
ness of their road will be very profitable, because it 
traverses a populous and fertile portion of the State, 
rich in manutacturing and mineral resources.— 
The coal traffic which will then fall to the road 
will, of itself, form an important item of business, 
and render the amount expended upon the work a 
profitable investment. 

A heavy through business may be expected from 
the connections that this road will make with other 
important thoroughfares. By the Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania railroad, it will be connected with the 
central, western and south western parts of the 
State. On the extension of the line to Coshocton, 
it will connect with the lines of railroad running 
eastwardly to Steubenville, and will connect with 
the roads to Cincinnati, Columbus and Wheeling. 
These roads traverse a portion of the State as 
densely populated, and as rich and prosperous as 
any other. They will, in connection with the Ak- 
ron branch railroad, present the most direct and 
easy communication with the Lake Erie and north 
western thoroughiares to New York and Boston, 
and with twenty counties, having an aggregate 
population of 600,000, or near one-third of the pop. 
ulation of the State. 

‘With these connections, there is no doubt that 
the through business of the road will be large, and 





being favorably situated for local trafic, it tnust | 


become a profitable line. 

At the meeting of the stockholders January 14th, 
the following officers were chosen for the ensuing 
year :—President, Simon Perkins; Directors, Si- 
mon Perkins, M. W. Henry, J. W. McMillen, 
Akron; H. A. Millet, Cuyahoga Pails; James 
Butler, H. N. Day, Hudson; J. Cary, Millersburg 
Secretary, H. N. Day; Treasurer, J. W. McMil- 
len ; General Superintendent, James Butler ; Chief 
Engineer, W. H. Grant; Assistant Engineer, W. 
A. Kellogg. 





Pennsylvania Peliéy, 

General Packer vs. History.—In his speech be- 
fore the recent Baltimore convention, to aid in the 
construction of the Susquehanna road, Gen. Packer 
claimed the most tolerant and liberal spirit on the 
part of Pennsylvania ia her legislation in reference 
to railroads, he says: 

* Pennsylvania was once governed by prejudice, 
but the time for that past by when she saw that its 
influence was derogatory to her character and in- 
terests,” 

We quote further from another part of his 
speech. 

“The only reason why this road, connecting 
with the public improvements already in operation 
in the State of New York, and susceptible of con- 
version into a channel through which the com- 
merce of the Great Lakes will pass to the nearest 
Atlantic market, has not before been built was pre- 
judice—the doubts of some and the jealousy of 
others. But this is now removed, Philadelphians 
have been convinced that they will not be injured 
by the completion of a public work which will im- 
prove so large a portion of the State. The trade 
of Philadelphia will not be diminished ; prodace 
will be sent to Baltimore it is true, but if it had not 
come here it would not have gone to Philadelphia 
but to New York, the natural rival both of Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. No, the trade of Philadel- 
phia will not suffer while that of Baltimore will be 
vastly increased.” 

Now these statements are in thinking contrast 
with the fact and with the settled policy of Penn- 
sylvania, as can be easily demonstrated. She has 
always displayed the most determined hostility to 
every scheme calculated to advance the interests 
of New York, and this hostility, instead of soften- 
ing in its aspects, is becoming still more bitter and 
unyielding. She demands of the Erie railroad, a 
yearly tribute of $10,000 for the privilege of pass- 
ing over a few miles of her territory. This road, 
for a greater part of its course, follows nearly upon 
the dividing line between the two States, and has 
added more to the value of property in that State 
than its whole cost. This is the only instance in 
the history of railroad enterprizes in this country, 
when a Slate has compelled a railroad corporation 
of another State, to pay for the right of passtng a 
portion of its territory. Again, a most vigorous 
effort has been made by Pennsylvania to defeat the 
construction of the Lake Shore road through Erie 
county, for the purpose of cutting off New York 
from all connection with the West! Having fail- 
ed in this she has just forbidden the Erie guage to 
enter her territory, for the reasons given in the fol- 
lowing extract from an article in the Philadelphia 
North American, upon the subject of the recent !aw 
in that State in relation to the guage of railroads. 


The section, it will be seen, keeps the New York 
influence outside of the S:ate lines, and harmoniz- 
es the railroads of Penvsylvania into one complete 
system, It ayojds transhipment within the State, 





and keeps our grasping neighbor within her own 
bonds; and, by binding together the interests ofall 
counties, will foster every where a good feeling for 
Philadelphia. Where a difference in the gauge of 
railroads renders a bas pa at some point in- 
evitable, it should be fixed near the boundary, for 
reacons so palpable and cohvilicing fis th re uite ng 
comment. As every ttanshipment, forced by 
change of gauge, is equivalent to ~ miles of 
road, it is quite apparent that it never should take 
place in the middle of Pennsylvania, forthat would 
turn the trade of the northern half of the State 
away from us forever. 

Philadelphia, to be strong over the whcle wes- 
tern country, must first be strong in her own State; 
She must first be allied in interest and intercourse 
with all parts of the commonwealth, and thus ac- 
quire strength a: home. Her ground plan of ope- 
ration should cover the whole of the State of which 
she is the metropolis—her coniiectidns wilh the 
improvements of other States can then be made 
and controlled in such a manner as will fill her cof- 
fers and swell her commerce. Pennsylvania soil 
should not be used as a highway leading to and 
from her rival and competitor—it shoiild be ratiji- 
fied by 1ailroads mony | in Philtidelphia, a8 the 
human body is coursed by arteries centering in the 
heart. 

New York has long indulged the hope and ex- 
pectation of running across eastern and northern 
Pennsylvania, to shorten her railroad distances to 
the Ohio and the lakes. It has been her aim to 
penetrate Pennsylvania on the north with the six 
feet gauge of track, and on the east with the New 
Jersey track of four feet ten inches gauge, and so, 
while running through the State, secure its local 
interior trade to the loss and injury of Philadelphia. 
But this cunning game has been effectually check- 
ed in the aduption of the gauge law above alluded 
to. 

In addition to these public acts of the State, the 
Pennsylvania railroad has just given a practical 
illustration of a policy, that has so often been iter- 
ated, by refusing to forward over its road, merchan- 
dize purchased in New York ! 

In the face of all these things, it is certainly 
amusing to see with what coolness the Pennsylva- 
nians talk of stepping over their boundary, into 
this State, and of turning into their own laps, the 
vast commerce and traffic developed by our public 
works, and of transferring to themselves what has 
constituted the source of our prosperity. 

Railroads are the agents of commerce, and we 
have always maintained the ground, that commerce 
should determine the direction and the manner in 
which they should be built, upon the same principle, 
that the wants of commerce determine the model of 
the ship, and its destination when freighted. The 
people of the State of New York, have recognized 
this principle to the fullest extent, in their railroad 
Legislation. 

The State of Pennsylvania on the other hand, 
sedulously pursues a different policy, and seeks to 
throw barriers in the way of commerce, and taxes 
the transportation both of passengers and merchan- 
dize, for her own supposed benefit. 


We have uniformly sustained the liberal policy, 
but we confess we should not be very sorry to see 
our people say to the State of Pennsylvania that 
they must not attempt to enjoy the advantage of 
any connection with the Erie road, until they re- 
lease it from the tax now imposed upon it; nor 
until they will give us the right of extending 
branches into thai State, of such gauge as suits the 
convenience and interest of railroad companies. 
Such a determination upon our part, would put an 
effectual quietus upon the project, from which the 
Baltimore convention anticipated such splendid re- 
sults, or it would correct the crooked and mistaken 
policy of our neighbor, and show the danger and 
folly of the course she has been pursuing. By 
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‘adopting Our suggestion, the Brie road can secure 
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to itself justice for the present ahd security for the 
future.” 





tiidiasa Central Raltlroad.' 

We are happy to state that this ftofect has met 
with a very favorable reception in this city, and 
jhe company have the flattering prospect of dispos- 

ng of their securities and purchasing their bonds 


7 


oi the ittost fatorable terms: Neggciations to ac 
complish both of these objects has been so fat per- 
fected, that Mr. Newman, the President of the 
Company, has been enablec to return to Indiana, 
leaving Mr. Meredith,one of the Directors, to car- 
ty out the details o. the contracts, 

The Central Railroad has the dotible advantage 
of occupying a very strong route, filled with a dense 
and wealthy population, prepared to furnish a large 
and lucrative business to a railroad, and at the 
same time a route that shows remarkably well on 
paper. Toa person looking upon a map of Indi- 
ana, the mere examination of the line of the road 
makes out a satisfactory case. It occupies that 
portion of the State that can at present supply the 
largest amount of local traffic. As for its through 
bts{ness, it is enough to say that it will form a part 
of the great East and West line, extending from 
the Atlantic to the Mississippi. 

The project owes no small part of the high esti- 
mation with which it is held, to the lines that are 
Sonsiructed of in progress, with which the Central 
is to be connected, and which will bring it into im- 
mediate profitable use as soon as any portion of it 
shall be opened. 

We learn that it is the intention of the Company 
to push foi ward the work of construction with all 
possible despatch. With the credit they possess, 
their means will be abundant, and the public may 
rely upon seeing the road opened as soon as it can 
be by a judicious application of money. We con- 
gratulate the Company that it has started under 
such favorable auspices, 





Ohio. 

Railroads vs. Canals.— Board of Public Works. 
—The opening of the new lines of railroad in Ohio, 
and the rates ai which they are carrying freights, 
have aroused to the highest pitch, the wrath of the 
board of public works of that State. The wise men 
who compose that board, anticipate the most dis- 
astrous consequences from the combination of rail- 
roads to carry freight cheaper than the rates charg- 
ed by the canal. They state, in a communication 
to the Legislature, that the Cincinnati, Hamilton 
and Dayton road is carrying flour from Dayton to 
Cincinnati for 8 cents per barrel, or 80 cents per 
ton, which, says the report, is much below the actual 
cost. The consequence is, that the canal board has 
been compelled to reduce the tolls to two mills per 
ton per mile, between the above places, to compete 
with the road. 

Another outrage has been committed by the Mad 
River railroad. ‘That company,” says the canal 
board in their report, ‘ unable to induce the man. 
ufacturers of flour in Dayton to send their flour to 
Sandusky by railroad, have now an agent in mar- 
ket there, purchasing grain and shipping it by their 
road.” 

The Central railroad has also been outraging 
popular rights. ‘It is,” says the report, “in con- 
nection with the Newark and Mansfield and San- 
dusky railroads, now transporting flour and other 
produce from Zanesvillé to Sandusky City, at a 
much lower rate pro rata than from Mount Vernon 


Marsfield and Newark railroad is leased to indi- 
viduais living in Buffalo, for the period of three 
yeats, whd, of course, Have no interest in the pet- 
manent welfare of the 044, #4 wo interest in com- 


“It is said that these lessees are making prepa: | 
rations for dvin# 4 larse business in the purchase 
of produce through the ageity of some foreign 


mon with the people of the State.” | 





banks of doubtful permanency; the result of #hich 


the canal, the revenues of the State suffer great 
diminution—ionést dtalers in produce be broken 
down by an unnatural competilioli, end tke people 
iu the end be probably swindled out of their hard 
earnings by a worthless currency.” 

In view of this tremendous crisis the report goes 
on to say—= 

“There can be no doubt but that the time has 
come wheh the &tate sHould exert its sovereign 
power and protect its revetiues from, being destroy- 
ed by these railroad companies. it owes this to 


interests upon debts contracted to make these ca- 
nals; and more especially should this be done 
when the new constitution requires yearly ap- 
propriations to pay off the principal of this debt. 
We are not among those who believe that these 
companies can wrap themselves up in what is cal- 
led “ vested rights,” and defy the sovereignty of 
the State. There are many ways in téhich they can 


which protect these roads from depredations, and the 
companies would soon sue for mercy ! * 

“As guardians. however, of the canals, and 
made such by the people, who havea deep interest 
in their protection, we feel bound to guard careful- 
ly the avenues leading to their ruin, and to use all 
the powers conferred upon us for their protection. 
it these railroads would be content with doing their 
legitimate business, both they and the canals might 
prosper, but unfortunately they are owned and cen- 
irolled mostly by foreign capitalists, who feel no 
sympathy with the people of the State or prosperi- 


dends. Against the efforts of these capitalists the 
State should early erect barricades, and carefully 
guard them, or it will socn find, when too Jate, the 
public works of the State entirely at their mercy. 
By order of the board, 

Avex. P. Mitter, Prest.” 


guilty authors. 


of the enormity of the charge. 
have gone to Ohio, have built railroads at great 


less than the actual cost of transportation!!! Ii 
the farmers will not accept this offer, these crafty 
and designing capitalists go even so far as to buy 
up the produce for the sake of Icsing money in 
the carriage of it! 


rated no longer. 


With impunity ! 





to the the same place. It is understood that the 





be reached. Let the State repeat all criminal laws | 


ty, and are guided only by the hope of large divi- 


Here is laid bare a horrible conspiracy “ against 
the rights of the people,” and one that should be 
met with the most condign punishment of the 
t is enough to thrill the veins of 
every man in Ohio, and to drive all to the most 
energetic measures to repel the attack. Just think 
Foreign capitalists 


cost, and now offer to carry the produce of the far- 
mers to market at one half the former, and at rates 


But these ‘‘ swindling capitalists” are to be tole- 
The canal board have found the 
remedy. ‘They recommend thatthe State repeal all 
criminal laws which protect railroads from depreda- 


tions, so that a man may steal from them, blow up!the piesent year, and the whole by January 4, 
their track, and burn down their bridges and depots 


We send our paper to a good many European 
capitalists, who look with great favor upon the 
Ohio railroads, and we should be unwilling to pre- 


sent tothem such a specimen of American ofli-|James Fullington, of Union Co; E. Martin; IL. A. 
cials, did we not feel certain that the scoundrel who 


could submit to the Legislature a proposition to| Dakeminier, R. Walkup, M. G. Mitchell; and Dr. 
outlaw such a mighty interest as are the railroads|M. R. Shellabarger, of Miami Co; 8. M, Rais. 


ae 
an expenditure of twenty or thirty miltions of dol- 
lars, would be regarded the world over as am ex- 
ception to the general rule of humanity. Sach 
knavery carries its own antidote, and is.as harm- 
less in Europe as in Ohio. It defeats the object 
(iidt prompted it. If a collision must come between 
the railroads and eanals of Ohio, the former will 
number ten supporters, to one of the iatter. The 
railroads make one comaion interest, against 


will be that the business must be diverted from | which the canals can make no headway. Their 


hostility is (he Jast thing that the eanal board 
should provoke. Raifreads, as far as their pecu- 
liar interests are concerned, speak with a potent 
voice, and are all powerful in the State to secure 
the privileges they have a right to claim. 





Ohio. 
Columbus, Piqua aid Indiana Reailroad.—We 
have in hand the first annual report of the direc- 
tors ot this road, submitted to a Meeting of the 
stockholders held at Urbana on the 17¢& ult., from 


the people, who are already heavily taxed to pay} Which We extract the following account or ‘he ope- 


rations of the company up to that time. 

The organization of this company took place 
February 17, 1850, and the work of construction 
commenced the June following. 

The estimated cost of the road up to the equip- 
ment is estimated at $10,575 per mile. Asis wel} 
known, the road occupies a remarkably favorable 
jroute, and is one of the easiest construction in the 
West. Although it passes through a thickly settled 
portion of Ohio, its cost is but slightly increased 
on that account; the lands needed by the company, 
being, as a general thing, a gratuity to the road. 
The amount subscribed to the capital stock of 
the company is not far from $600,000. 

The company have purchased the iron for the 
first division of the road extending from Columbus 
to Urbana, a distance of 46 miles, to arrive during 
the coming season of navigation. They have also 
purchased two locomotive engines. In these pur- 
chases a large amount of the company’s bonds have 
been disposed of. The fact, that in the present 
state of the works, the bonds of the company have 
found a steady market, shows the high estimation 
in which the project is held by the public. 

The Columbus, Piqua and Indiaaa road is one 
of the great lines of road extending from Columbus 
to the western boundary of the State, in the direction 
of Indianapolis. It will be one of the greatest 
routes between these two important towns. It will 
come in for its portion of through travel going east 
and west. The road will probably connect with 
the Indianapolis and Bellefontaine road at Union, 
which is upon the boundary between the two 
States, instead of Winchester as has been con- 
templated. 

The affairs of the company are in the hands of 
capable and energetic men, who are pushing for- 
ward the work of construction with vigor. The 
project stands well in publicestfmation. This has 
enabled the company to complete some very favor- 
able contracts, by use of its credits. It is intended 
to complete the first division of the road, during 


1854. 

The following gentlemen constitute the board of 
directors for the present year. 

Col. Sam’! Medary, R. E. Neil and Wm. Denni- 
son. of Columbus; J. R. Hilliard, of Madison Co ; 


Bean, and S. G. Breecount, of Champaign Co; I 














of Ohio, embracing some 2,800 miles of Jine, and|beck, of New York. 
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“The President of the company isM.G. Mitchell, | Quite a portion of the grading is also done, and the 
Esq., of Piqua; Chief Engineer, A. G. Connover,} Work is yet in progress, as will be seen by the fol- 


Esq. 





Ress and Rutters’ Patent Railroad Track 


Sprinkler or Dust Layer. 


This is a very ingenious and simple contriv- t 


ance, for laying the dust on railroads, moistening 
the atmosphere the cars move in, reducing the 


fiction on the rails and wheels, preventing the} ridge are about half done. 


boxes from heating, and the bearings from wear- 
ing. ‘ 


it keeps the dust from the joints of the frame of 


the car, and prevents them from wearing. 
Kivery experienced railroad man is well aware 
that it requires less power to move a train of cars 
on a wet rail than it does onadry one. Thevalve 
conducting the water to the track is under the im- 
mediate control of the engine-man. 
It can be so connected with the throttle valve 
lever, that when the engine starts the water begins 
to flow, and when it is shut off, the water stops; 
thus giving a dry rail to apply the brakes on. The 
machine is placed next behind the tenders; and the 
discharging apparatus can be connected to the main 
tender, if the latter be large enough. 
The dust is laid so effectually by this machine, 
as to give no annoyance to the passengers whatev- 
er, and where one has been used the passengers 
will not submit to its being taken off. 
& The labor of cleaning cars, and the wear upon 
the paint and varnish is greatly diminished. It is 
in fact an indispensable machine for every rail- 
road, 
Testimonials of its comfort may be had from the 
patrons, on the Providence and Boston, and the 
Providence and Stonington railroads, where the 
sprinkler has been satisfactorily used. * 





Indiana, 

Peru and Indianapolis Railroad Co.—This flour- 
ishing company has been re-organized, and has 
elected Hon. E. W. H. Ellis, the present Auditor of 
the State of Indiana, asits President. It has adopt- 
ed the T rail for the entire line, and looks forward 
to an early completion of the work. The Presi- 
dent is now in this city for the purpose of negotiat- 
ing a loan to secure thisend. We copy the follow- 
ing exhibit, and invite to it the attention of our cap- 
italists, and of all who take an interest in develop- 
ing the resources of the great west. 

The charter incorporating the company, was 
granted by the Indiana Legislature at their session 
of 1815-6, and received the approval of the Gover- 
nor on the 19th January, 1846. ‘The company was 
organized in July, 1847, and an experimental sur- 
vey of the route was mae in September and Octo- 
ber of the same year. The line from Noblesville 
to Indianapolis was permanently located in July, 
1848, and a letting of the clearing. grading and 
bridging of the same was made in the succeeding 
August, and of the timber superstructure in Janu- 
ary, 1819. This division ef the road, embracing 
224 miles, was completed on the 10th of March, 
1851, and has since been in operation under an ar- 
rangement with the Madison and Indianapolis rail- 
reat company. i ks aa rooted 

The total cost of this division, including right of 
way, engineering, turn-tables, offices, rents, car, 
wood and engine houses, directory, officers’ salar- 
ies, and all other incidental expenses counected 
with or resulting from the construction of such por- 
tion of said road is $128,446 53, or $5,708 73 per 
mile. 

From Noblesville to Peru, adistance of 50 miles, 
the road was permanently located in June and Ju- 
ly, 1819, the right of way secured, and the grub- 
bing and clearing ot the same were let in June, 
1830. This contract has been fulfilled, and the 


lowing statement: 


Total amount of embankment, c. yds.. ....369,495 

of excavation, c. yds.....,..173,022 
Amount of embankment done: ....110,787 
“  excaratitn done........ 10,639 
embankment, c. yds., yet to do... 258,718 
excavation, e “  ,.. 162,383 
The piers and abutments fur the White river 





“ 


The following is an estimate for this portion of 
the work, made when it was in contemplatien by 
the board to put down the flat bar. 


COST OF DIVISION OF ROAD FROM NOBLESVILLE TO 
PERU. 

Length 59 miles 4,500 feet. 

Grubbing and clearing—absolute cost.. $12,534 56 
Grading as estimated on final location. 55,658 75 
Bridging as estimated on original sur- 
WOY vis:060 0000)9:0918:'9'0 8910564 .0'000.0054.0 
Superstructure—timber as estimated— 
GUE WEEE cccccwe cocesectssticcs Ooee UO 
Iron at 2,000 per mile......3:..::...: 101,400 00 
Add for all incidental and contingencies 
OP POF COME onne cane sces c0cnases ces 


63,053 80 


28,819 71 


BORE. 00 sane cuss s0cdes case casescoe OETNe OF 
The experience of a single year has satisfied the 
board of directors of the imperative necessity of 
adopting the T rail for a work of this importance, 
and they have accordingly made an order to this 
effect with great unanimity. The estimated cosi 
of the road under this arrangement is as follows: 
For superstructure ...... cece ecee sees $93,000 00 
Cont of Trail, v:00s0000000-s000.80000 B0E000 00 
Cost of road trom Indianapolis to No- 
Dlesville, ..... seve vce cove cece cece. 
Bridging as estimated in original sur- 
Grubbing and clearing 50 miles...... 
Grading as estimated in final location. 





128,446 53 
63,053 80 
12 534 56 
55,638 75 








Making o<00-0000,000000000,0000000000 S16,693 64 
or $7,126 per mile; thus, incheapness of construc- 
tion, challenging competition with any road in the 
west. 
This unprecedented cheapness is owing to the 
level nature of the country, the abundance of tim- 
ber, and the fact that there are no streams of any 
magnitude to be crossed in the whole route. 

STOCK ACCOUNT. 
The last official statement of the stock account 
shows as follows: 
County Subscriptions. 
DRG COUN ....6<..0000sc08 sccevesscces G40;000 
Howard COUMY ..ccccccccccccccccveccce 15,000 
Tipton COUNLY.... cececccccvevccescceee 2,000 
Hamilton County .00 voce cece cece seccces 40,000 
Individual subscriptions.........06...-- 109,066 





Total stock account......0. neesece seve 200,566 
BUSINESS OF THE ROAD, 


The business of the 22} miles of road completed, 
since 10th March, 1851, to March 1, 1852, has been 
as follows :— 

From opening of road to September 1, 


Ee ids ekins aces Se Te 
From September 1, 1851 to January 31, 

a eee $0 e0ee eee peed seee ss “ROOO OD 
From January 31, 1852, to March 1, 

| ee os de nen anys wees eceoeass, ° Ree DO 








MOON 05.5 6non0-o4e5 1000.00 00be eel teek Fe 

The namber of passengers who have passed 
over the road within the last month is 1,250 and for 
the entire year, 16,175. 
This exhibit of the business of the road, running 
but 22} miles and without forming any connections 
north, is sufficiently gratilving, Dut the future pros. 
pects of the road are not to be judged from this be- 
ginning. Commencing in Marion county at the 
capital of the State, it runs northward through 
Hamilton, Tipton and Howard counties, to Peru, 
the county seat of Miami, there forming a connec- 
tion with the Wabash and Erie canal. 





road grabbed and cleared the whole distance.— 


these counties, and the increase for the past year, 
are as follows:— 


Valuation of Increase over 
IBAL, : 1850: 





Marion 1.2. ecesseees $7,620,070 3,157,790 
Hamilton ........e06. 2,642,827 1,052,927 
Tipton.....ceeseeee.. 478,419 204,178 
Howard ........ ..0.. 576,311 288,185 
Miami .............. 1,588,863 555,593 

Total............$12,850,490 $5,285,673 


This is the valuation for tax purposes, whereas 
the real valuation is more than double this state- 
ment. In addition it may be stated that a very 
small portion only of the lands in Tipton and How- 
ard counties are yet taxable. It may be asserted, 
without fear of contradiction, that no road in the 
west, for its 'ength, will be more liberally susiain- 
ed by its local business, but its principal impor- 
tance is to be derived from its 

Railroad and Canal Connections. 

The city of Indianapolis is rite railroad city df 
the west; From this point rdads ate already fih- 
ished or in progress as follows: 

Tne Bellefontaine road, pointing northeasterly, 
to Bellefontaine, Ohio, 45 miles completed. 

The Richmond road, directly east to Dayton, 
Ohio, under contract. 

The Lawrenceburgh road, southeasterly to Cin- 
cinnati, under contract, and 20 miles completed. 

The Madison road, south 85 miles to the Ohio 
river, completed. 

The Terre Haute road, southwesterly to the Wa- 
bash river, 70 miles completed; and thence thro’ 
the centre of Illinois to St. Louis, 

The Lafayette road, northwesterly to the Wa- 
bash, all under contract. 

The Peru and Indianapolis road, north 70 miles 
to the Wabash river and Wabash and Erie canal, 
22} miles completed, 

Of all these roads the last is the most free from 
competiiion, and of the cheapest constraction. At 
Peru it connects with the E!khart, Kosciusko and 
Miami road, which is to be pushed vigorously to 
form a connection at Goshen, with the great trunk 
railroad from Toledo to Chicago. 

By its junction with the canal at Peru it will 
Open the most direct, and cheapest route for the 
transportation of articles of produce and merchan- 
dize to and from Indianapolis and the eastern mar- 
kets. From New York to Peru is a water commu- 
nication the entire distance, leaving but 70 miles 
of railroad transportation to reach the centre of In- 
diana; while trom the city of Louisville to New 
York, over this route, there is a railroad transpor- 
tation of only 155 miles. 

It must be evident to all, that a large amount of 
business must be done over this route, and that as 
soon as completed, it will cecupy a position among 
the most favored thoroughfares in the West. It is 
the design of the board of directors to make it in 
construction, material, and every appointment, a 
road of the first class, which will be a credit to the 
State, as well as a matter of interest to its stock- 
holders, and of benefit to the commercial, agricul- 
tural and travelling community. 

The interest felt in the work by the Legislature 
of Indiana may be seen in the liberal provisions of 
its charter and amendments, and in the joint reso- 
lution enacted for its benefit as early as 1849, It 
is regarded by all as a most important connecting 
link between the Ohio river and the lakes, and as 
such is deservedly an object of general interest. 
Every product of central Indiana seeks an east- 
ern market. Its route now is to the Ohio river by 
railroal—thence to Cincinnati by the river—thence 
to Cleveland by railroad, passing over the whole 
breadth of the State, and thence by lake and canal 
to New York. This circuitous and expensive 
route reduces the profits of the producer to the low- 
est possible point. All this will be avoided by the 
Peru and Indianapolis road.» Wheat will then be 
transported to Toledo tor 15 cents per bushel, corn 
for 10 cents and other articles in proportion. All 
the heavy articles of merchandize from eastern 
markets will come over this route, and thus will an 
entire revolution in these branches of transporta- 
tion be effected, E. W. H. Ets, 
President of P. and I. R. R. Co, 





The aggregate valuation of taxable property in 


Indianapolis, March 5, 1852. 
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Woodruff Rail 


Figure 








The accompanying engravings represent the pa-| 
tented Wheel of Mr. Horace W. Woodruff, of; 
Watertown, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 

Figure 1 is a face view of the wheel; fig. 2 is a 
section taken at the line 22 of fig. 1, and passing; 
through the hollow plate; fig. 3 isa like section| 
taken throngh the solid plate 3, of fig. 1. The same| 
letters refer to like parts. | 

The nature of the invention consists in casting) 
the wheel in one piece, with a chilled rim connect.| 
ed with a solid undivided hub by means of a plate, | 
which, at certain parts, is single, and solid in the| 
direction of the radii, acting in the manner o! ra-| 
dial spikes, presenting curved lines, in concentric) 
lines, on both faces, from hub to rim, and the whole! 
constituting one casting. A is the hub with a cen-| 
tral hole to receive the axle; B is the rim with al 
flange, C,asusual. The wheel is so moulded that) 
its two faces are corrugated as represented in the, 
engraving. The parts, D D, are solid, so that im-| 
aginary radial lines from the hub to the rim, as at| 
D, will pass through the solid metal. At these 
parts the external surface is curved on both faces 
of the wheel, extending from the ends of the hub to 
the edges of the rim, or nearly so, as at D D, fig. 
3. The flange side of the wheel extends outside of 
the plane of that face of the rim, and on the other 
face it coincides, or nearly so, with the plane of the 
rim; E are spaces between the solid parts, D; they 
are cast on cores, and form two plates between any 
two of the solid parts. The two plates gradually 


spread out from each other from each solid part or 





Commercial Statistics of Great Britain, | 

The information collected by Mr. Braithwaite; 
Poole for his valuable work, certainly exhibits most 
surprising results, Pitt and Canning stated the 
yearly production of our agricultural and manufac-! 
turing pursuits at an amount equal to the national, 
debt; but nobudy knew how they made itout. ‘The 
summary of these statistics, however, prove that 
our great statesmen were right; and the compari-| 
sons are highly interesting. | 

Mr. Poole shows that the railways have cost) 
£240,000,000; the canals, £26,000,000; and the 
docks, £30,000,000. | 

Our mercantile marine consists of 35.000 vessels, | 
4,300,000 tons, with 240,000 men; and one vessel| 
is lost on an average every tide. 

Our Navy consists of 585 vessels, 570,000 tons, | 
and 48,000 men. Yachts 520, and 23,000 tons. 

The agricultural produce, of milk, meat, eggs 
— and cheese, 3,000,000 tons, and £50,000, 


The ancient Britons knew only six prirnitive) 
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road Wheel. 
1, 


Figure 2. 








poke. These plates are, therefore bent or waved 
in lines concentric with the hub and rim, and the 
plates on the inner side are bent from hub to rim. 
On the outer face of the wheel the plates are partly 
bent and partly straight. The rim and hub are 
connected together by a plate, which, at certain 
parts, is single and solid in the direction of the 
radii, forming what may be termed radial spokes. 
and at other and intermediate parts double, and 
constituting hollow spokes. It is therefore a ccm- 
pound plate, giving support to the entire periphery 
of the rim, and acting as a brace to the ends of the 
hub and edges of the rim, to resist lateral strains ; 
and the solid parts of the plate, constituting the 
solid spokes, give the required support in the di- 
rection of the radius; this support, being aided by 
the double parts of the plate (which are bent from 
hub to rim and in concentric lines,) can yield to 
the unequal contraction, and thus enable the solid 
parts to resist the strain without breaking, which 
is due to unequal contraction. The claim is fer 
“casting a railroad car wheel with a chilled rim 
and solid undivided hub, connected by means of a 
plate which is single and solid at certain parts, so 
that imaginary radial lines, from hub to rim, will 
pass through the said solid parts, and be double and 
bent in opposite directions, between the single and 
solid parts, and wholly or partly from hub to rim, 
the whole constituting one casting as specified, 

More information may be obtained by letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Woodruff, at Watertown, N. Y., as 
above. 
the present scientific generation use fifty. The 
aggregate yield of minerals in this country is 
equivalent in value to about £25,000,000, annu- 
ally. 

The ale, wine, and spirits consumed annually 
exceed 3,300,000 tons, and £54,000,000; whilst 
sugar, tea, and coffee scarcely reach 450,000 tons, 
and £27,000,000. 

Our fisheries net £6,000,000 annually. 

In manufactures, the cotton, woolen, linen, and 
silk altogether amount to 420,000 tons, and £95,- 
000,000 ; whilst hardwares exhibit 360,000 tons, and 
£20,000,000; in addition to which. 1,250 tons of 
ses and needles are made yearly, werth £1,100,- 

Earthenware, 160,000 tons, £3,500,000; glass, 
58,000 tons, £1,680,000. 

The Gazette shows an average of four bankrupts 
ily throughout England and Wales. 

In fact, the whole book is full of the best infor- 
mation that could be collected, and should be pos- 
sessed by all interested in scientific, literary, or 


ores, from which metals were produced ; Whereas commercial pursuits,—London Mining Jowrnal, 





Commerce of the Lake Ports. 
The value of the articles of flour, wheat, corn 
and wool received at the port of Buffalo from the 
west, during the year 1851, exceeds fourteen mil- 
lions of dollars. 
The amount of each of these articles was as fol- 
lows :— 


Flour, bbls.... 1,323,784 Value.......4,883,743 


Wheat, bu.... 4,212,979 w 2000Ta 2,947,085 
Corn, bu...... 6,146,519 “ oe oe 8, 100,045 
Wool, lbs..... 12,507,421 Cie ea 


Total... cece cece cone cove cece «- $14,338,599 
The total imports from several lake ports were 
as follows :— 

Toledo, tons .... coos cecccses cove sesc ceded aeee 


Chicago ...... 00 éé0d eee soentecenienpel 
Cleveland ........ spas auth sede cebimeynp SE 
DONO iaeds vic cntadd dds Becusaes ae éarewenee 
Sandusky 20... ccs seccicocciccicie cdests cones MEE 
[2 ee ee Tee ee 


The estimated value of al the property received 
at the port of Buffalo from the west during the year 
is $35,000,000. 





To Increase the Illuminating Power of 
ase 

In one of your late numbers, you allude to a re- 
cent patent for improvements in the manufacture 
of gas, the object of which is to render the gasses 
resulting from the decomposition of water suitable 
for lighting purposes, by passing them over cannel 
coal in the process of distillation. I witnessed some 
experiments of this nature with the gasses obtained 
from wood in the manufacture of py: oligneous acid, 
and have myself, for some time past, been making 
a series, using several descriptions of slightly illu- 
minating gas, but principally those given out by 
peat and the lowest quality of coals, and the results 
are highly interesting. I find thatacertain volume 
of such gas when passed through a heated retort 
containing Lancashire cannel coal, becomes of 
much greater illuminating power than the same 
volume of such gas mechanically mixed in a gas- 
holder with the gas given out by the cannel; in- 
deed, some of my experiments show this increase 
to be at Jeast 50 per cent. when our common coal 
gas is so treated, as 10,000 feet ot it may be passed 
through the retorts containing a ton of Lancashire 
cannel in the process of distillation, and the result 
will be 20,000 feet of gas equal in quality to that 
given out by the cannel alone, and it incurs no 
perceptible deterioration by being retained in a gas- 
holder for several days.—C. C. 





Cincinnati and Indianapolis Railroad, 

The travel between this city and Indianapolis 
now takes a boat here for Madison, and thence by 
railway to Indianapolis. It takes a day to perform 
this journey. 

We understand that an arrangement is in pro- 
gress to connect this city with Indianapolis by rail- 
way as early gs the Ist of October, 1852, so that 
the travel may pass from city to city ‘n nine hours 
without change of conveyance. O. H. Smith’s 
Bellefontaine road is to be finished and run by that 
time from Indianapolis to Union, on the State-line 
Union is eleven miles from Greenville, over a lev- 
el country, and Winchester but little farther. The 
railway from Dayton to Greenville will be finish- 
ed and run by the Ist of May, and if the line from 
thence to Winchester or Union can be made by 
the Ist of October, lines of railway will take the 
travel from this by Dayton, Greenville and Smith’s 
road to Indianapolis. The Greenville company 
can provide the iron, and accomplish the work, 
frovided Cincinnati and Dayton will raise each a 
small sum to grade and bridge this short piece of 
road, and this, it is supposed, they will at once do, 
by the purchase at a profitable rate of investment, 
the convertible 7 per cent bonds of the won: agg or 
by subscriptions to the stock of the company. ‘This 
little piece of road will not only open a connection 
by railway with Indianapolis, Terre Haute, La- 
fayette, etc., much earlier than will be done by any 
other line, but will open the way for an early ex- 
tension of railway on a very direct line to Fort 





Wayne, and all northeastern’ Indiana, The im 
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portance of this to the business of the city will be 
obvious to every man of business. 





Railroads in the Provinces, 

Below we give an extract {rom the speech of 
Mr. Chandler, of New Brunswick, recently deliv- 
ered before the House of Assembly of the Province 
upon the subject of the railroad from Halifax to 


Quebec :— 

In the first place, Mr. Chandler stated that the 
extent of railway which New Brunswick would 
be called upon to build, under what is now em- 
phatica'ly termed the “final proposition,” is 270 
miles, in place of 412 miles, as contemp!ated under 
the plan of two lines—the Northern railway and 
the European and North American railway. He 
assumes that these 270 miles, between the Bend 
of Petticodiac and the Grand Falls of the St. John, 
would not, at the utmost, cost more than £6,000 
currency per mile; and he read documents from 
very competent persuns to show that it would not 
probably cost more than £5,000 per mile. Still, 
taking the larger sum, the cost of these 270 miles 
would be £1,620,000 currency. The interest on 
this sum, at 34 per cent, would be £56,700 per an- 
num. As the road, built with money borrowed at 
34 per cent, would be the property of New Bruns- 
wick, the mails would be carried over it free of all 
charge, and this would be equal to £3,000 per an- 
num. The British government now pays to the 
American government the sum of £238,000 sterling 
per annum, for the transport of the English mails 
through the United States to and from Canada; 
but as these mails would go over British territory 
so soon as the Halifax and Quebec railway was 
built, the New Brunswick proportion of this mail- 

ay would be about £15,000 currency per annum. 
Dedueting these mail allowances from the interest 
on the cost of the railway, the whole liability of 
the Province, even if the railway only paid working 
expenses, would not exceed £33,700 currency per 
annum. 

This amount, as contrasted with the large sums 
for which the Province is already pledged on ac- 
count of railways, will surprise many persons, as 
we will shortly show. : 

The Legislature, by an almost unanimous vote 
of both branches, stands pledged to grant £20,000 
per annum, for 20 years, tothe Halifax and Que- 
bec railroad by the North Shore route. The Pro- 
vince has agreed to subscribe for stock in the Eu- 
ropean and North American railway to the extent 
of £300,000 currency, in debentures bearing six 
per cent interest, thus incurring a further liabil-ty 
of £18,000 currency per annum. By one of the 
acts now in force for facilitating the construction 
of the Woodstock section of the St. Andrews and 
Quebec railway, the province has agreed to pay 
interest on £100,0000, at 6 per cent per annum, for 
20 years, after that section 1s completed—amount- 
ing to another £6,000 per annum. By the act of 
last session, now also in force, the Province 
agreed to subscribe for stock in this same railway 
to the extent of £60,000 currency, payable in de- 
bentures bearing interest at 6 per cent, thus incur- 
ring a further liability of £3,600 peragnum! And 
besides these great money liabilities, the Province 
has offered to give to the Halifax and Quebec rail- 
way, by the northern route, two millions of acres 
of Jand—to the European and North American 
railway, 500,000 acres—and to the St. Andrews 
and Quebec railway, 230,000 acres—in all, the en- 
ormous extent of 2,780,000 acres of the best land in 
the Province ! 

The line of railway now proposed will absorb 
the Halifax and Quebec railway, the European 
and North American railway, anc the St. An- 
drews and Quebec railway, which combined will 
form but one continuous line. The large sums al- 
ready offered to be given in aid of these several 
lines wil! not therefore be needed, and the money 
liability of the Province will thus be greatly re- 
duced. So far from incurring a greater liability 
by the “final proposition,” this Province will be ac- 
tually relieved, because it will have its public 
lands freed from the present claims upon them, to 
the extent of 2.780.000 acres; and it will have the 
sole ownership of the railway, with all its earn- 
ings and profits, to aid in paying off the debts con- 


gracted on its account, 


American ame at the World’s 
air. 


The Philadelphia Price Current states that 
Messrs. Morris & Jones & Co., of Philadelphia, 
the well known iron manufacturers have received 
a first class medal for the specimens of bar and 
sheet iron exhibited by them at the World’s Fair. 
The various articles deposited by them attracted 
universal attention during the progress of the Fair, 
and were noticed in terms of high commendation. 








Kubber Springs. 


ILE New England Car Spring Co. have just re- 

ceived the following letter from Mr. Bird, of the 
highly respectable firm of Bird & Weld, of Trenton, 
N. J., which they are induced to publish, as it some 
what exposes the very transvarent affidavit of Mr. 
Israel Tucker, lately published by Mr. Day : 


Trenton, March 10, 1852. 
F. M. Ray, Esq.: 

Dear Sir—My attention has lately been called to the 
affidavit of Israel Tucker, lately published in the Tren- 
ton papers, in which he swears that you made H. H. 
Day, through him, sundry large offers to compromise 
the law suits now pending between Mr. Day and 
Charles Goodyear. I must say that I think there is 
some mistake on the part of Mr. Tucker, for the rea- 
son that Mr. Day has several times requested me to 
use n.y influence with the rubber manufacturers to 
buy him out of the business, and I have as frequently 
tried to induce those parties to buy him vut, but have 
alwat s failed—not one of them being willing to pay 
Mr. Day one cent to relinquish the business. The 
last time Mr. Day applied to me for this purpose was 
just befo.e the patent suit between him and Mr. 
Goodyear was expected to be tried in Boston. We 
met on board the steam boat b-tween Newark and 
New York. on the day the bridge over the Hacken- 
sack river was burned. In that conversation he was 
very particular tu ask me to see the parties and say to 
them that he would be very glad t2 sell out his whole 
interest in the rubber business, including all his ma- 
chinery, and all his patents, and his business stand in 
New York; would give bonds to leave the business 
and not go into it again, and would allow a judgment 
to be taken out against him, so that an injuaction 
could at any time be taken to stop him or any other 
person who should attempt to infringe upon the pa- 
tents, and would also gree that all his counsel should 
become the counsel for the other parties, 1 immedi- 
ately called upon yourself, Mr. Charles Ely, Mr. 
William Judson, Mr. John Greacen, Junior, Mr. 
R. Ford, and Mr. Candee, and tried very hard 
to bring about a settlement. I first called upon you, 
and afterwards upon the others, and got but one an. 
swer from all the parties, that “they would not pay 
Mr. Day one cent to leave the business to-morrow ; if 
the patents were good they meant to sustain them, if 
not, the sooner they went down the better.” Your 
answer was instantly given, “ “hat you would not have 
anything whatever to do w:th any compromise with 
Mr. Day upon any terms whatever.” Itis for these 
reasons that I think Mr. Tucker was mistaken in his 
affidavit that you made him large offers to settle this 
matter, in order that you and your associates might 
have a monopoly in the business. 

In haste, yours truly, 
J.W. BIRD. 








GLENDON 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES, 


FOR SALE BY 
GEORGE GARDNER & CO., 
No. 5 Liberty Square, 
BOSTON. 





Railroad Commission Agency. 
HE Subscriber offers his services to Railroad Co’s 
and Car Makers for the purchase of equipment 
and furniture of roads and depots and all articles and 
materials required in the construction of cars, with 
cask or approved credit. No efort will be spared to 
select the best articles at the lowest market price. 

He is sole Agent for the manufacture of the EN- 
AMELED CAR LININGS, now in universal use. 
The best Artists are employed in designing new styles, 
and he will make to order pieces with appropriate de- 
signs for every part ot the car, in all colors, or with 
silver grounds and bronzed or velvet figures. 

He is also Agent for Page’s Car Window Sash Fas- 
teners, which is preferred by all who have used it to 
any other. CHARLES STODDER, 

75 Kilby st., Boston. 





India-rubber Car Springs. 


: or- New England Car Spring Co. are in the re- 
_Cceipt of testimonials of the quality of their 
Springs from sources which can be relied on. The 
following is from Mr. G. W. Whistler, Jr., Supt. 
New York and New Haven railroad: 

New York and New Haven Railroad, 

Supt’s. Office, New Haven, March 12, 1952. 

To Mr. F. M. Ray, 104 Broadway, N. Y. : 

In answer to your letter of yesterday, I would say, 
that we have used your India Rubber Springs, under 
our care, with great success, We have had an oppor- 
tunity of trying other India Rubber Springs ia large 
quantities, but have never found them to equal your 
Springs. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

[Signed] GEO. W. WHISTLER, Jr., Supt. 


The following is from “Wm. Ettinger & Co., of 


Richmond, Va; : 
Richmond, Marck 13, 1852. 
F. M. Ray, Esq. : 

Dear Sir :—In reply to yours of the 11th inst. we 
take pleasure in stating that we have during the past 
18 months applied your Springs both for bearing and 
buffer Springs, to some 65 freight and passenger cars, 
and have found them to give the utmpst eatisfaction 
to the companies on whose roads they have been 
placed, and we shall continue to use them in prefer- 
ence to any others which we have seen. 

Yours respectfully, 
WM. ETTINGER & CO, 


Hupson River R.R. Orrice, 68 WaREEN St. 
New York, Murch 5, 1852. 
F. M. Ray, Esa. 


Dear Sir: Since my connection with this road, 
[ have watched with much interest the matter of 
Rubber Springs for railroad cars. 1 have no hesi- 
tation in saying that your Spring is incomparably 
the best article which I have seen or used. I have 
tried others and found them to fail under pressure, 
or to freeze in cold weather and become worse than 
useless. I should prefer using yours at couble 
their cost, to employing any other rubber spring 
which has failen under my notice. Your Springs 
possess the rare quality of preserving their elas- 
ticity at all temperatures, 
Yours, ete. Ouiver H. Ler, 
Late Sup’t Hudson River Railroad. 
East Tennessee and Georgia 
_ Railroad. 
TO MASONRY, BRIDGE, AND GRADING 
CONTRACTORS, 

EALED PROPOSALS will be received at the 

Railroad Office at Athens, Tennessee, until the 
2ist day of April next, for the Masonry and Super- 
structure of the Bridge across the Ternessee River 
at Loudon. The Bridge will be 75 feet above low 
water, and 1600 feet long. 
The Piers and Abutments to be First Class Ma- 
sonry, laid in Hydraulic Cement, and will contain 
about 5000 cubic yards. 
At the same time and place, proposals will be re- 
ceived for the Grading and Masonry of thirty miles 
of Road from Loudon to Knoxville; a portion of 
the work is heavy, and the whole desirable for con- 
tractors. 
Profiles, Plans and Specifications will be ready 
for examination at the Engineer’s Office at Lou- 
don on and after the 10th day of April. 
By order of the Board of Directors. 

THOS. H. CALLAWAY, Prest. 
Railroad Office, Athens, Tenn., 
Ist March, 1852. 


LOW MOOR 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES. 


HE Subscriber, sole agent for the Lowmoor Co., 
is prepared to take orders for this superior descrip- 
tion of tires, which are furnished, bent, welded and 
blocked to any dimensions, having but one weld, and 
at a cost to the importer of less than ten cents per 
pound tor the heaviest weights. 
M. BAILEY LANG. 

Bosto _ November 29th. lm 


Boiler Plates and Axles, 
Mave of the celebrated Low Moor Iron, are of- 

fered for sale at the manufacturer’s prices by 

WM BAILEY LANG, 











June 20, 1851. 3m, 


Jan. 22, 1852, No, 9 Liberty Square, Boston, 
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Rubber Springs. 


O RAILROAD COMPANIES, CAR BUILD- 
ERS AND OTHERS.—In an advertisementin 
the last Railroad Journal, Mr. Day endeavors to en- 
list the sympathies of the consumers of India-rubber 
Springs in his favor, by endeavoring to persuade them 
that he is their champion against monopoly, forget- 
ting, I presume, that he has on more than one occa- 
sion offered to compromise with me. and using, asan 
argument, that in such case I could obtain the entire 
monopoly of the business, and sell the Springs at any 
piice, which I declined todo—relying upon my rights 
and the superiority of my Springs. 

Mr. Day has for months past been trumpeting to 
the world the fabricated statement that the American 
Institute in October last, awarded to him the first 
premium for the best India rubber Car Spring. The 
premium for the best India-rubber Spring with the di- 
ploma was awarded to myself. Mr. Day now turns 
upon the American Institute and insinuates that that 
body has been guilty of foul play. I call the atten- 
tion of the public both to Mr. Day’s attempted de- 
ception, and to the mode in which he now tries to 
get out of the scrape when convicted of it, by im- 
peaching the character of the American Institute, the 
very umpire selected by himself. 

Netther Day nor Fulier have a shadow of a right to 
the patent for an India-rubber Spring, nor to the com- 
position of which it is made; and all Railroad com- 
pantes and responsible parties, infringing my rignts, 

which are now vested in the New England Car 
Spring Company,) will be prosecuted. 

F. M. RAY, 104 Broadway, 
New York. 


New York and Canada. 


The attention of Merchants, Tra- 


ders and travellers, is directed to the facilities now 
afforded for the conveyance of freight and passengers 
direct from ‘his city to Montreal. 

The Champlain and St, Lawrence Railroad Com- 
pany having opened their road from Rouse’s Point to 
South Montreal, the only link before wanting to con- 
nect New York with Montreal by a continuous rail- 
road, has been supplied. 

Passengers leaving New York in the morning 
sleep comfortably on the way, and arrive at Montre 
al at half-past four the following afternoon, reducing 
the travelling time to little more than twenty hours. 

Freights are carried with the greatest care and dis- 
patch, at greatly reduced rates. 

After the opening of navigation, passengers will be 
conveyed from one city to the other by day light. 

New York, Feb. 13, 1852. 





Notice to Contractors. 


Orrice or Morris anp Essex R.R. Co. 
Newark, N. J., February 10, 1852. ; 

EALED PROPOSALS will be received at the 

office for the grading, masonry and bridging of 
that part of the extension of the road of this Compa- 
ny to the Delaware River, between its present termi- 
nus at Dover and Hackettstown, (a distance of eigh- 
teen miles), until Satuiday, the 20th day of March 
next. 

Maps, profiles, plans and specifications can be seen 
at the office of the Engineer at Dover, until the time 
above named. J. B. BASSINGER, 

Chief Engineer. 


CAUTION. 
India-rubber Car Springs. 


AN advertisement ey | lately appeared in the 
public papers, signed H. H. Day, claiming to 
have received trom the American Institute, the pre- 
mium for the best India-rubber Car Spring, the sub- 
scribers think it well for the satisfaction of their 
friends and those interested, as well as for the pur- 
ose of exposing false statements, to pubiish the fol- 

owing Diploma, lately awarded to F. M. RAY, the 
inventor of the Spring. The original of which can 
be seen at the office of the company, No. 104 Broad- 
way, New York. 

1pLoma—Awarded by the American Institute to 
F. M. RAY, for the best India rubber Car Spring. 
A Gold Medal having been before awarded. 

Signed, JAMES TALLMADGE, 

Presiaent. 





N. Metas, Recording Sce’y. 

Aponinam Cuanp-eEr, Cor’g. Sec’y. 

New York, Oci., 1851. 

New England Car Spring Co., No, 104 Broadway, 
New York, 7tf, 





India-Rubber Car Springs. 


= % E following letter has been received by the New 
England Car Spring Company, from one of the 
largest and most respectable Car Builders in Phila- 
delphia, to which the attention of Railroad Compa- 
nies, Car Builders, and others, interested in the use 
of India-rubber Car Springs, is direc’ed :— 
Puiapecpnia, Jan, 28, 1852. 
F, M. Ray, Esq., President of the New England 
Car Spring Company. Dear Sir :—Having seen an 
advertisement in the Railroad Journal, of a Premium 
India-rubber Car Spring, made by H. H. Day of your 
city, we ordered some of them for the purpose of 
giving them a trial; but duriag the last severe cold 
weather we found some of them that were exposed 
to the cold, frozen completely stiff, and solid, their 
elasticity being entirely destroyed. And fearing to 
use springs affected by any extremes of cold or heat 
of the atmosphere, we shall have to return them, and 
depend upon you for springs as heretofore, believing 
yours to be the only reliable India-rubber Springs, 
under all circumstances, and In all states of the at- 
mosphere, that have yet come under our notice.— 
Having used many hundreds of your springs during 
the three years last past, we have never known one 
of them to fail. And as we are determined to use 
none but the best material of every description in our 
business, you will oblige us by filling our orders for 
springs as soon as possible. Very respectfully, 
Signed. KIMBALL & GORTON. 
Our object in publishing the above is to prevent any 
of our other customers being misled by parties adver- 
tising to ca! cheap India-rubber Springs. 
NEW ENGLAND CAR SPRING CO., 
104 Broadway. 


To Inventors. 

$3,000 Rewarpv — To Mecnanicat INVENTORS 
anD Orners.—In view of the many accidents oc- 
curring on Railroads, and with a desire to promote 
the safety and comfort of railway passengers, the 
undersigned proposes to offer for competition the 
following premiums: 

$1,500 for the best invention for preventing loss 
of life from collisions, and from the breaking ol 
axles and wheels. 

$800 for the best method of excluding dust from 
cars when in motion. 

$400 for the best railroad brake. 

$300 for the best sleeping or night seat for rail- 
road ears, 


The premiums will be open for competition, from 
this date until the next annual Fair of the Ameri- 
can Institute, where they are expected to be on ex- 
hibition: and no invention already introduced to 
the public will be entitled to compete for the prizes. 
It must be understood that these inventions are to 
be such as can be adopted and put into general use, 
the inventors in all cases retaining their right to 
patents. 

The above will be left to the decision of compe- 
tent judges, appointed by a Committee of the Amer: 
ican Institute, to whom all applications on the sub 
ject must be addressed. F. M. RAY. 

New York, January 1, 1852. 


To Engineers. 

NEW WORK on the Marine Boilers of the 

United States, prepared from authentic draw- 
ings, and illustrated by 70 engravings, among 
which are those of the tastest and bast steamers in 
the country, has just been published By B. H. Bar- 
tol, Engineer, and is for sale at the store of 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


Broadway 
September 1, 1851. bess 
Railroad Iron. 


1000 TONS of an approved T pattern, 
59 lbs. per lineal yard, ready for 











delivery. Also, 1500 tons to arrive in March and 


April next. Apply to 
DAVIS, BROOKS & CO., 


28 Beaver street. 
January 31, 1852. im 


M. B. Hewson, Civil Engineer, 
(Open to a New Rugogement;) 








Memphis, ‘Tenn, 


To Car Builders and Rail- 


road Companies. : 
The occupation of my time for some weeks past, in 
taking testimony to defend m rights, and the rights 
of the public against the ‘‘ Combination,” who are 
seeking to establish a monopoly, that they may extort 
their own prices for springs and other rubber goods, 
has prevented my noticing before two advertisements 
of F.M Ray and associates, stating that someof my 
springs froze, but which they have never retu or 
proved to have been frozen, and the other denying thui 
I obtained the premium of the American Institute, in 
October last, for the best car spring. 
As an offset to that clumsy and transparent device, 
I submit the following, from Messrs, ar ng & 
Miner, extensive Car Builders, of Mauch Chunk, Pa., 
one of my customers, who procured from me at the 
same time, and out of the same lot that Kimball & 
Gorton’s were sent, sIX HUNDRED sPRiInes and us¢d 
them in the coldest sections of that State. This-I 
consider a sufficient answer to that manufactured 
certificate to break down individual energy and en- 
terprise, and-build up a vast monopoly. 
“* Mauch Chunk, Carbon Co., Pa., 
Feb. 20, 1852. 
Mr. H.H. Day: 


« Dear Sir—We have been using your make of Rub- 
ber Springs under the coal cars that we have been 
making this winter, and are satisfied that they are the 
BEST ARTICLES Of the kind we have ever seen, and 
take pleasure in recommending them to those build- 
ing railroad cars. 
Yours res ae 

IPPINCOTT & MINER.” 

The fact that I am selling for fifty cents as good, if 
not better, springs, than the combination are charging 
seventy-five cents for, and that I now own the only 
original and genuine patent, will sufficiently explain 
to the Railroad public why they are resorting to such 
oe ‘means to prevent my Springs being tested, 
and their reputation established upon the different 
roads. I guarantee my Springs to stand all varieties 
of climate in the United States, and to wear as lon; 
as any other Rubber Spring in use on any of the roads 
in the Union. 

I repeat to the public, that in October last, the Am- 
erican Institute awarded me the Premium for the best 
Car Spring after a fair test between mine and Ray’s. 
By reference to the awards published by the Institute 
itself at that time, upon its own records, and in the 
papers in this city, this fact ie established beyond 
dispute. By what process of legerdemain the New 
England Car Company may have procured the cer- 
tifica‘e they have published, I neither know or care. 
The difference is this, my award was made to me at 
the time, and in the same public manner, all other 
awards of the American Institute were made and pub- 
lished under their own direction. The award of the 
New England Car Company, if any such exist, must 
have been procured within a few days pst, in a man- 
rer and by means, that to say the least of it, surrounds 
it with suspicion and distrust. 

HORACE H. DAY 
No. 23 Courtlandt street, N. ¥Y.. 


Spikes, Spikes, Spikes. 
AX Y person wishing a simple and e<ective Spike 
Machine ,or a number of them, may be su; d 
by addressing J. W. FLACK, Troy, N. ¥. 
or, MOORE HARDAWAY, Richmond, Va. 
March 6. 1950. 


To Car Builders and Rail- 


road Companies. 
HM subscriber is now part owner of “ Fulle?’s 
Patent India Rubber Car Springs,” and cautions 
all persons interested of his deterinination to maintain 
his rights under this patent. Fuller’s patent is the 
original, first, and only genuine patent. Extensive 
arrangements are made to supply the springs to car 
builders, railroad companies, and all who require the 
7— - this on 4 
e price is fixed at 50 cents per poun uding 
the privilege to use the patent. thbletmewns 

The American Institute have just awarded the ad- 
vertiser the first premium for best India rub‘er car 
springs. 

Orders from any part of the United Stat ving 
the exact size of the pieces of rubber vequiled oi be 
promptly executed. 

No other person has authority to make or vend the 
India rubber car springs, which operate by compress 


sion of the rubber. H 
ORACE H. DA 
Oldest manufacturer of India rubber now in the a 


ness in the United States, and owner of 
India rubber patents, Warehouse 23 Courtianae 














street, New York, 
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‘To Contractors. 


HE CHESTER VALLEY RAILROAD 
COMPANY was incorporated by the State of 
Pennsylvania on the 19th of February, 1849, for 
the pur of completing the road running from 
Norrisiown to Downingtown, a distance of about 
twenty-one miles. The road was commenced some 
years since, under the charter of the Norristown 
and Valley Railroad Company, and upwards of 
$800,000 were expended in its construction; but 
owing to causes unnecessary to be enumerated, the 
eompany failed to complete the work within the 
time prescribed by law. On the application of the 
@rediturs of the company, the Legislature authoriz- 
ed the consolidation of the outstanding indebtedness 
of the former company into stock of the present 
company, which has been effected, and eleven 
thousand three hundred shares, at fifty dollars par, 
issued therefor; and authorized also the creation 
and sale of additional shares, as a preferred stock, 
to an amount, at the par value thereof, sufficient to 
complete the road—which latter stock is entitled to 
a dividend at the rate of eight per cent per annum 
from the. time of payment, and before any dividend 
can be paid upon the consolidated stock. 

Sealed Proposals will be received until the first 
day of April next, for the entire completion of said 
Railroad in conformity to a plan and specification 
which may be seen at the office of the President. 
atthe Norristown Railroad depot, at Ninth and 
Green streets, Philadelphia, and detaiied informa- 
tion will be furnished by the Engineer, W. H. 
Wilson, Esq. near Downingtown. The contractors 
are to furnish all necessary materials, to deliver 
the road to the company complete and ready for 
use, and to receive in payment the said preferred 
stock, or a portion of the same, and the residue in 
cash—the work to be commenced as soon as the 
elaims tor land damages, now in course of adjust- 
ment, shall have been settled—and to be completed 
within nine months thereafter, The form of the 
geriicates of stock, together with a specification 0} 
the work required to be done, and all other neces- 
sary information will be furnished by the President 
of the company on @pprication. 

The position of this road, forming as it will, a 
new connecting link at Downingtown with the Penn- 
sylvania Central railroad and its branches, and with 
the Reading, Germantown and Norristown roads, 
near, Norristown, must render it one of the most 

foGtable of railroad investments. It is impossi- 

e bet the Pennsylvania Central railroad when 

ompleted {o Bittshurg, extended to St. Louis, and 
ghus connected with oiser western railroads, can 
discharge by gne outlet into Phijaue!phia, the accu- 
mulated treasures of the west. Coinmenciag at 
Pittsburg, the pressure ont 


which it passes. When it is considered that eyen 
now the Columbus road is frequently overburden- 
ed, the result is apparent. The use of the Chester 
Valiey 794g must become a physical necessity.— 
Without these egysiderations, the produce, etc., in- 
tended for the southera portions of Philadelphia 
County, would find the Rater yged the cheapest 
route. Add to this that it passes through g sich 


and highly cultivated country, teeming with’ thé| 


best products of a luxurious soil, that the lime nec- 
essary for agricultural purposes is manufactured 
‘by coal obigined from the Schuylkill regions, and 
that tke coal thys required, and the lime thus man- 
afactured, must ay aied on this road; that 
the coal required tor fod in variqus poijions of 
Deiag ware and Chester Gounties, including West- 
chester, and at various points on the Columbia 
road west o1 Downingiown must be conveyed in 
the same manner, aizd that the marble which exjsts 
here in great abundance, g@nd which to be produc- 
tive must be delivered in large blogks, cannot be 
hauled in sufficient sizes on wagons, bui may rea- 
dily be conveyed by means of trucks on a railway. 
The completion of this rcad woyld also give rise 
to an increased number of iron, cotton and woolen 
manufactories, for which the Brandywine furnish- 
esample water power. The iron, including rail- 
road iron, now being manufactured in the Schuy!- 
kill valley, which is sent west, yja the Delaware 
river and Tide Water Canal, at great expense of 
freight, insurance, time, etc., would pass over the 
present road to Downingtown and thence to Colum- 


he Central toad must be| 
increased by the produce of every coynty through 











find it better than any other. 
lubricatcr, keeping the machinery clear and the 
journalscool. 
into general use in Manufactories and upon Steam- 
ships and Railroads, as it is worth more, gallon for 
gallon, than the best Sperm Oil, and is some 40 per 
cent, cheaper. 


bia, Harrisburg, ete. The lumber used along the 
Schuylkill and adjacent couutry, which is chiefly 
brought down the Susquehanna and the Delaware 
and Schuylkill rivers, would pass through Colum- 
bia and Downingtown over this road, and supply one 
of its largest items of tonnage. Nor is there any 
reason why, inthe district of country lying between 
Downingtown and Norristown, dairy farms should 
should not be cultivated to the same extent as along 
the New York and Erie railroad, and their produce 
find its way to market over the present road. 

All these various sources of income have been 
critically and carefully examined, and the result 
leaves no doubt that the profits of the road would 
suffice to pay a dividend of eight per cent on the 
preferred stock, and an additional dividend of six 
per cent on the consolidated stock. It is therefore 
believed that an ample opportunity is now present- 
ed to contractors for a profitable employment of 
their capital. _WM. E. MORRIS, President. 

Tuomas B. Taytor, Secretary. 

Philadelphia, January 12, 1852. 


S. CULBERTSON & CQ,, 
12 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
D. N. Pickering, 
BOSTON, MASS, 

PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
DEVLAN’S PATENT LUBRICATING 
OIL, 

Equally applicable to light and heavy Bearings, 
Fast Speeds, ete. 

This Oil,as a Lubricator, possesses the following 


advantages over all other Oils: 


First, lt rans machinery with less friction, there- 
by enabling Manufacturers, Steam Ships, Steam- 
boat and Railroad Proprietors to accomplish more 
with the same motive power, and to save their ma- 
chinery from unnecessary wear. 

Second, It produces no Gum upon machinery, 
whereas all other Oils exhibit more or less. On 
machinery which is clean when it is introduced, it 
is warranted to rgn any length of time without 


showing any indications of gum. 


Third, It will clean off any old gum that may 
have accumulated upon Slides and Journals from 
the use of bad Oils. 

Fourth, As two gallons cf this Oil will last as 
long as three of Sperm, and as it is thirty or forty 
cents a gallon cheaper, the consumer saves, by us- 
ing it, at Jeast {fty per céni. in cost, 

PRICE $1.00 PER GALLON. 

It is now in use on the Baltimore & Ohio, Balti- 
more & Philadelphia, Susquehanna, Pennsylvania 
Central, Reading, New London, Willimantic & 
Palmer Railroads. Also, on numerous Steamers, 
and in various Manufactories. 


Reading, Ba., July 13, 1850. 
Mr. B.S. Devian, Pateptee’ = '' '* ° °° 
of the [mproyed Lubricating Compound : 
Dear Sir,—In answer to your favar af the 1]th 
inst., asking our opinion of your Oil, I would ar: 
We have had your Patent Oil in use upon the 
Reading Railroad for some five months past, during 
which time we have used it on our locomotive cars 
and stationary machinery of every description to 
the amouni vi telve thousand gallons, Jt has an- 
swered the purpose to’ our rity salisfaction, proy- 
ing equa] tothe best Sperm Qil, in both lubricating 
and lasting qualities, and securing to'us an econo- 
my in its use of Forty per cent. compared with the 
best Sperm Oil. It does not ‘‘ gum” nor “choke,” 
runs and feeds freely, and is as pure and clean, and 
frée from sediment ar deposit as the kest Sperm Qil, 
We aie at present usihg' it evéry where on ‘the road: 
Yours, very-respectfully, G. A. NICOLLS, 
Engineer, etc., Reading Railroad. 


Allaire Works, New York, June 23, 1851. 

We are using Devlan’s #atent Lubricating Oil 
upon all our machinery, both light and heavy, and 
| {i is a most perfect 


We have no doubt that it must come 


E. WINSHIP, Foreman Al're Works. 
J, BREASTED, Manager Al’re Works, 


Steamship Southerner, New York, May 1, 1851. 
Sirs,—l am using your Oil, exclusively, on the 
steamship Southerner, and consider it superior in 
every respect to any Oill have ever used. I have 
had no heating of journals since I have been using 
it. I consume not more than two-thirds the quan- 
tity that Ido of other Oils, and my machinery runs 
cleaner and with less friction than it ever run be- 
fore. Lintend using no other Oil in future, and 
cheerfully recommend it to others as the cheapest 

and best Machinery Oil they can buy. 
HENRY FARMER, 
Chief Engineer Steamship Southerner. 


Philadelphia, April 4, 1849. 
Mr. P.S8. Devian: 

Sir,—The Patent Oil you sent me to try, and 
which you design as a substitute for Sperm, has, I 
am happy to say, more than realized my expecta- 
tions. I first had it fully tested on a locomotive en- 
gine for two days, by a skillful engineer, who as- 
sures me that it works equal to the best sperm Qil, 
with a saving in quantity of at least Fifty per cent, 
This saving,together with the greatly reduced price, 
at which you inform me you can furnish the arti. 
cle, recoramends its use on Railroads, Mills and 
Factories, where large quantities of Qil are used. 
[ have no doubt of its entire success, and under that 
impression tencer you my sincere congratulations, 

Truly yours; WILLIAM ENGLISH, 
Sup’t Columbia Railroad, 


; Philadelphia, Nov. 12, 1850, 

I certify that Devlan’s Patent Lubricating Oqm; 
pound, has been thoroughly tested Wpon the Phiba- 
delphia & Reading Railroad, and all its locomotive 
engines, cars, and stationary machinery, and that 
the reports of the same have been most favorable 
and satisfactory, ahowing it to be fully equal to the 
best Sperm Oil in its lubricating and lasting qual- 
ities, ; JOHN TUCKER 

President Phila. & Reading Hailroad Gg, 
Zine Paint. 

HE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY hav- 
ing enlarged their works are prepared to offer 
their valuable Zinc Paints at greatly reduced prices. 

Their White Paints which are now sold at for No. 
1, 9 cents, for No. 2, 8 cents, and for No. 3, 7 cents, 
are much cheaper than any preparations of white 
lead, as they cover from 40 to 50 per cent mare sur- 
face. These paints do not change calor when expos- 
ed to bilge water, coal gas or sulphurous vapors ; and 
as they dry much harder, are niore éasily kept clean 
than other paints, 

The Brown and Black Zine Paints are peculiarly 
adapted to all kinds of iron works. Being oxide of 
zinc, they galvanize the iron and preserve it more 
etfectually than any other covering, These are sold 
at 54 cents, at which price they are the cheapest 
paints for outside work, euch as depots, station hous- 





es, machine shops, bridges, etc. 

These paints dry rapidty, forming very hard sur- 
faces, which resist the action of the weather much 
longer and are more nearly Fire Proof than any oth- 


er paints 
MANNING & SQUIER. Agents, 
Warehouse No, 45 -— street, 
ew York. 


— 


Feb. 14. 
To Locomotive a 


Builders, 

ST. LAWRENCE AND ATLANTIC RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY. 

EALED TENDERS, endorsed “ Tenders for 

Locomotives,” will be received at this Offieg, 





nd Car 





up to SATURDAY, the ad April next, at noon, for 

the supply at Longueuil, of the following LOCO- 

MOTIVE ENGINES, viz: 

Nine Freight Engines of about 26 tons weight, with 

ender—three to be delivered by the ist Novem- 
ber, 185%, and six to be delivered by the 15th Au- 

gust, 1853, 

Four Passenger Engines, of about 23 tons weight, 
with Tender, to be delivered by the 16th August, 
1854, 

According to specifications to be seen at this Office 


after the dth February next. 
A. C. WEBSTER, 


St. Lawrence and Atlantic 
Railroad Company, 





Secretary, 


Montreal, 22d Jan., 1852. 














